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Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN 
CHINA, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS: 


. + « .. One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High Mass 
While Living: in every Passionist Monastery throughout the 


world on these Feasts of the Church: 





Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 
Feb. 24, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 
May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 27, St. John, Evangelist 


After Death One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass and 


the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead 
within the Octave of All Souls Day. 





. Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Furthermore: Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Sesion MEMBERSHIP in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is 
given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, 
the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living 
and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a 
Life Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in 
amounts to suit your own convenience. 





Los AFTER you are 
forgotten even by your 
own, membership in the PLEASE WRITE TO: 
Passionist Chinese Mission i ais P 
Society will entitle you to The Passionist Missionaries 
the spiritual helps you may 
necd. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, Union Ci New Jersey 
what better gift than enroll- 9 J 
ment in this Soctety? 


Care of THE SIGN 
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“Yesterday...the Same Forever” 


“The Catholic Church stands unshaken on 
the firm rock of her convictions and speaks 
to the wavering hearts of men in the strong 
accents of Divine Authority ~ 
—HARRY THURSTON PECK 


a combined membership of about twenty-two million persons, has come out 

officially in favor of birth-control. In this they followed the example set last 
summer by the Episcopalian Church through the almost unanimous vote of more 
than three hundred bishops at the Lambeth Conference. 


"Tee Federal Council of Churches, representing twenty-seven denominations with 


In the statement of each assembly the conclusion arrived at is set forth in a 
high tone of piety and morality; but the tone does not conceal the effectiveness and 
completeness of the Protestant surrender to human passion. It is simply in keeping 
with the habit of all advocates of birth-control in their attempt to advance what they 
consider morally sound and authentically religious arguments in support of a practice 
that is absolutely irreligious, immoral and directly opposed to nature. 


In striking contrast with the non-Catholic emancipation of the flesh is the doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ—yesterday, today and the same forever—as forcibly stated by 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI in his great Encyclical on Christian Marriage: 


Openly departing from the uninterrupted Christian tradition, some, of late, have 
judged it proper solemnly to promulgate a different doctrine regarding this question. 
The Catholic Church, therefore, to whom God has entrusted the task of safeguarding 
the integrity and purity of morals, standing erect in the midst of the moral ruin which 
surrounds her, in order that she may preserve the chastity of the nuptial union from 
being sullied by this foul stain, raises her voice as ambassador of Christ, and through 
us proclaims anew: 

Any use whatsoever made of marriage in such a way that the act is deliberately 
frustrated of its natural power to generate life is an offense against the law of God 
and of nature, and those who indulge in such a practice are branded with the guilt of 
a grave sin. 








ROTESTANTISM has finally reached the parting of the ways. It has long since 

denied the fundamentals of Christian dogma; today it rejects the fundamentals of 
Christian morality. But there is this consolation: Just as their people did not heed 
their preachers’ dogma, they will not be guided by their morality; and those who 
still wish to be Christians will be driven into the Church. As for us Catholics, we 
must remember that the Star of Bethlehem leads to the Kingdom of Heaven by the 
hard road of Calvary. That is the only way. There's no short cut. 


Jathr Nard hVineatl 
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Current Fact and Comment 





The Catholic Concept of Marriage 


Epitor’s NotE: Though we have already referred to the recent Encyclical on Marriage, the subject is of such 
importance that we think it well to give a digest of the Encyclical, so that those who may be deterred from 


reading the entire document may be acquainted with its substance. 


The translation is 


by the Rt. Rev. Alexander MacDonald, former Bishop of Victoria, B. C. 


God the Author of Marriage 

ow great the dignity of Christian Wedlock is, 
H Venerable Brethren, the following considera- 

tions will serve to set in clear relief. From the 

cradle of the race marriage was the foundation 
of domestic society, and therefore of all human fellow- 
ship. When the Lord Christ, Son of the Eternal Father, 
took upon Himself the nature of fallen man, He wished 
marriage to be specially included in His loving scheme 
for the complete regeneration of our race. Accordingly, 
He restored it to the first perfection is its divine institu- 
tion, raised it to the dignity of a true and great Sacra- 
ment of the New Law, and so committed the safeguard- 
ing of its sacred character to the Church, His Spouse. 


The Contracting Parties 


uT, although matrimony is by its very nature a 

divine institution, the human will, too, has in it 
a noble part to play. For marriage, in as much as it is 
the union of one man and one woman, springs from 
the free consent of each. And this free act of the will, 
by which each party hands over and accepts those rights 
proper to the state of marriage, is so essential that no 
human power can make up for the want of it. 

This freedom, however, is only as to whether the 
contracting parties really wish to enter upon matrimony 
or to marry a given person. In its essence matrimony 
is entirely independent of the free will of man, so 
that if one has once contracted it, one is bound by its 
divinely made laws and essential properties. 

By matrimony, therefore, the souls of the contracting 
parties are joined and knit together more intimately than 
are their bodies, and that not by any passing mood of 
sense Or spirit, but by a deliberate and firm act of the 
will. From this union of souls by God’s decree there 
arises a sacred and inviolable bond. Hence the nature 
of this contract, which is peculiar to it alone, makes it 
entirely different both from the conjunction of animals, 
entered into by the blind instinct of nature, in which 
neither reason nor free will has a part, and also from 
the lawless alliances which are far removed from all 
true and honorable union of wills, and enjoy none of 
the prerogatives of family life. 


Freedom of Human Choice 

) pres this it is clear that legitimate authority has the 

right and therefore the duty to inhibit, to prevent, 
and to penalize those degrading forms of marriage which 
are opposed to reason and to nature itself. But, as the 
matter is one that springs from the nature of man, no 
less certain is the teaching of our predecessor, of happy 
memory, Leo XIII: 

“In choosing a state of life there is no doubt that it 
is in the power and discretion of each one either to 
embrace the counsel of virginity given by Jesus Christ, 
or to bind himself in bonds of marriage. To take away 
from man the natural and primeval right of marriage, 
to circumscribe in any way the principal ends of marriage 
laid down in the beginning by God Himself in the words 
‘increase and multiply,’ is beyond the competency of 
any human lawgiver.” 


The Blessings of Matrimony 


ae « HESE,” says St. Augustine, “are the blessings of 
matrimony on account of which matrimony itself is 
a blessing: offspring, conjugal fidelity, and the sacra- 
ment.” Under these three heads is found a splendid 
summary of the whole doctrine of Christian marriage, as 
the holy doctor himself expressly declares when he says: 

“By mutual loyalty it is provided that there shall be 
no carnal intercourse outside the marriage with another 
man or woman; with regard to offspring, that children 
shall be begotten of love, tenderly cared for, and edu- 
cated in a religious atmosphere; finally, in its sacra- 
mental aspect, that the marriage bond shall not be broken, 
and that husband or wife, if separated, shall not be 
joined to another even for the sake of offspring. This 
we regard as the law of marriage by which the fruit- 
fulness of nature is adorned and the evil of incontinence 
is kept. in check.” 

Thus, among the blessings of marriage, the child holds 
the first place, and indeed the Creator of the human 
race Himself, who in His goodness wished to use men 
as His helpers in the propagation of life, taught this 
when, instituting marriage in Paradise, He said to our 
first parents, and through them to all future spouses: 
“Increase and multiply, and fill the earth.” 
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The Privilege of Parenthood 


‘ipa enter parents must understand that they are 
destined not only to propagate and preserve the 
human race on earth, not only to bring up servants of 
the true God, but children who are to become members 
of the Church of Christ, to raise up fellow-citizens of 
the saints and members of God’s household, that the 
worshippers of God and our Savior may daily increase. 

[f a truly Christian mother weighs well these things 
she will indeed understand with a sense of deep conso- 
lation that of her the words of our Savior were spoken: 

A woman ... when she hath brought forth the child 
remembereth no more the anguish, for joy that a man 
is born into the world.” 

Both husband and wife, however, receiving these 
children with joy and gratitude from the hand of God, 
will regard them as a talent committed to their care by 
God, a talent to be employed not for their own advantage, 
or only for that of an earthly commonwealth, but to be 
given back to God with interest on the day of reckoning. 


The Education of Children 


B” the blessing of offspring does not consist in the 
mere begetting of them. Something else must be 
added, namely, the proper education of the offspring. 
\n all-wise God would have failed to make sufficient 
provision for children that had been born, and so for 
the whole human race, if He had not given to those to 
whom He had entrusted the power and the right to beget 
them the power also and right to educate them. 

It is certain that both by the law of nature and of 
revelation the right and duty of educating their off- 
spring belong in the first place to those who began the 
work of nature by giving them birth; and they are 
forbidden to leave unfinished this work and so expose it 
to certain ruin. In matrimony provision has been made 
in the best possible way for this education of children. 

Nor must we omit to remark that, since the work en- 
trusted to parents for the good of their children is of 
such dignity and importance, every use of the faculty 
given by God for the procreation of new life is the 
right and the privilege of the marriage state alone and 
must be confined absolutely within the sacred limits of 
that state. 


The “Faith of the Chastity” 


HE second blessing of matrimony, which is conjugal 

honor, which consists in the mutual fidelity of the 
spouses in fulfilling the marriage contract ; so that what 
belongs to one of the parties by reason of this contract 
sanctioned by divine law may not be denied to him or 
permitted to any third person; nor may there be con- 
ceded to one of the parties that which, being entirely 
opposed to matrimonial fidelity, can never be matter of 
privilege or concession. 

Wherefore, conjugal fidelity demands, in the first 

place, the complete oneness of matrimony, which the 
Creator Himself laid down in the beginning when He 
wished it to be not otherwise than between one man 
and one woman. 
_ Moreover, that mutual familiar intercourse between 
the spouses themselves must bear the seal of chastity in 
such wise that huband and wife shall endeavor always 
to follow the will of their all-wise Creator with the 
greatest reverence toward the work of God. 

Chis conjugal fidelity, aptly called by St. Augustine 
the “faith of chastity,” springs into being more splen- 


didly #vhen it is rooted in the love of husband and wife, 
and holds pride of place in Christian marriage. For 
matrimonial fidelity demands that husband and wife shall 
be joined in a pure love, not as adulterers lust after 
each other, but as Christ loved the Church. 

This outward expression of love not only involves 
mutual help but must have for its primary purpose that 
man and wife assist each other in perfecting them- 
selves interiorly ; so that through partnership in life they 
may advance ever more and more in virtue, and above 
all that they may grow in true love toward God and their 
neighbor, on which indeed “depend the whole law and 
the prophets.” 

By the same love it is necessary that all the other rights 
and duties of the married state be regulated; and so the 
words of the Apostle, “Let the husband render what is 
due to the wife, and the wife also in like manner to the 
husband,” express not only a law of justice but a debt 
of charity. 

“The Order of Love” 

OMESTIC society being strengthened by this bond of 

love, it is necessary that there should flourish in it, 

“the order of love,” as St. Augustine calls it. This order 

includes both the primacy of the husband over the wife 

and children, and ready subjection of the wife, which 

the Apostle commends in these words: “Let women be 

subject to their husbands as to the Lord, because the 

husband is head of the wife, as Christ is the head of 
the Church.” 

This subjection, however, does not take away the 
liberty which belongs to the woman in view both of her 
dignity as a human being and of her noble office as 
wife and mother and companion; nor does it require 
that she heed her husband’s every request, if not in 
harmony with right reason or with the dignity befit- 
ting a wife; nor in fine does it imply that the wife 
should be put on a level with those persons who in law - 
are called minors, to whom it is not customary to allow 
the free exercise of their rights on account of their lack 
of mature judgment, or of their ignorance of human 
affairs. But it is not compatible with that exaggerated 
freedom which cares not for the good of the family. It 
requires that in this body which is the family, the heart 
be not separated from the head to the great detriment 
of the whole body and the proximate danger of ruin. 
For if the man is the head, the woman is the heart, and 
as he occupies the chief place in ruling, so she may and 
ought to claim for herself the chief place in love. 

“What God Hath Joined” 


HESE, then, are the elements which constitute con- 

jugal faith: unity, chastity, noble and honorable 
obedience. These are, at the same time, an enumeration 
of the blessings which are bestowed on husband and 
wife in their married state, by which the peace, the dig- 
nity and the happiness of marriage are securely pre- 
served. 

But these benefits are crowned by that blessing of 
Christian marriage which St. Augustine calls the sacra- 
ment, by which is denoted the indissolubility and the 
hallowing of the contract by Christ Himself, whereby 
He has made it an efficacious sign of grace. , 

Christ Himself lays stress on the indissolubility of 
marriage when He Says: “What God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder,” and “Every one that 
putteth away his wife and marrieth another committeth 
adultery, and he that marrieth her that is put away from 
her husband committeth adultery,” 
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Not even the Church can ever dissolve for any cause 
whatsoever a Christian marriage which is valid and has 
been consummated; for as it is plain that here the mar- 
riage contract has its final perfection, so, by the will of 
God it is firm and indissoluble, and may not be set aside 
by any human authority. 

How many and how important are the benefits which 
flow from the indissolubility of marriage cannot but be 
plain to any one who considers the good of the spouses 
and of the offspring, and the welfare of human society. 
First of all, the spouses possess a positive guarantee 
of the stability of their union. Moreover, a staunch 
bulwark is set up in defence of loyalty chastity against 
incitements to infidelity should any be encountered from 
within or without; any anxious fear lest in adversity or 
old age the other spouse should prove unfaithful as pre- 
cluded, and in its place there reigns a calm sense of 
security. Also, the dignity of both man and wife is 
maintained, and their mutual aid is most satisfactorily 
assured. 

Apt provision is also thus made for the training and 
education of children, which must extend over a period 
of many years. Nor do lesser benefits accrue to human 
society as a whole. Experience teaches that unques- 
tioned stability in matrimony is the fruitful source of 
a virtuous life and of habits of integrity ; where this rule 
is observed the happiness and well-being of the nation 
is safely guarded. As families and individuals are, so 
also is the State, which is made up of these as its 
members. 


Marriage a Sacrament 
B"” besides firmness and indissolubility the sacrement 


confers much higher benefits, as the word itself 
implies; for, to Christians, this is not a meaningless and 
empty name. Christ our Lord, the institutor and per- 
fecter of the holy sacraments, by raising the marriage 
of Christians to the dignity of a true sacrament of the 
New Law, made it a sign and source of that peculiar 
grace by which “it perfects natural love, confirms an 
indissoluble union, and sanctifies both man and wife.” 
(Trid. Council, Sess. XXIV.) 

As valid matrimonial consent was constituted by 
Christ a sign of grace, the nature of the rite is so in- 
timately bound up with Christian wedlock that there 
can be no true marriage between baptized persons “with- 
out its being by that very fact a sacrament.” (Cod. Jur. 
Can. 1012.) 

As, however, it is a law of Divine Providence, in 
the supernatural order, that men do not reap the full 
fruit of the sacraments which they receive after acquir- 
ing the use of reason unless they codperate with grace, 
the grace of matrimony will remain for the most part 
an unused talent, unless the spouses exercise these super- 
natural powers and cultivate and develop the seeds of 
grace they have received. 


The Modern Attack on Marriage 


HEN we consider the great excellence of chaste 
wedlock, it appears all the more to be deplored that 
particularly in our day we should witness this divine 
institution often scorned and on every side made little of. 
For now, not secretly nor under cover, but openly, 
with all sense of shame put aside, now by word, now 
by writings, by theatrical productions of every kind, by 
romantic fiction, by frivolous novels, by cinematographs, 
in addresses broadcast by radio; in short, by all the 
inventions Of modern science, the sanctity of marriage 


is held up to scorn; divorce, adultery, all the basest vices 
are extolled or at least depicted in such colors as to 
appear to be free from all reproach. 

Books are not lacking which dare to plume them- 
selves as scientific, but which in truth are merely coated 
with a veneer of science in order that they may the 
more easily insinuate their ideas. These are offered for 
sale as the productions of modern genius, which, for- 
sooth, intent solely wpon the truth, is considered to have 
emancipated itself from all old-fashioned and out-of- 
date opinions. Among the number of these antiquated 
notions they relegate the traditional doctrine of Chris- 
tian marriage. 

These ideas are instilled into men of every class, rich 
and poor, workers and masters, lettered and unlettered, 
married and single, the godly and godless, old and young ; 
but for these last, as easier prey, the cunningest snares 
are laid. 


Not a Human Invention 


5 eng source of these evils lies in this, that matrimony 
is declared to be not instituted by the Author of 
Nature nor raised by Christ our Lord to the dignity of 
a sacrament, but invented by man. 

The evil of this teaching is plainly seen from the con- 
sequences whicli its advocates deduce from it, namely, 
that the laws, institutions, and customs by which mar- 
riage is governed, since they take their origin solely 
from the will of man, are subject entirely to him; 
hence can and must be established, changed, and set 
aside according to human desires and the shifting cir- 
cumstances of human conditions; that the generative 
power, which is rooted in nature itself, is more sacred 
and has a wider range than matrimony, hence may be 
exercised both without and within the confines of wed- 
lock, even though the purpose of matrimony be ignored, 
implying that the looseness of a low, fornicating woman 
should enjoy the same rights as the chaste motherhood 
of a lawfully wedded wife. 

Armed with these principles, some men go so far as 
to concoct new species of unions, which they presume 
to label “temporary,” or “trial,” or “companionate” mar- 
riages. These should enjoy, they pretend, all the rights 
and privileges of marriage, but without indissolubility 
or the function of child getting, unless the parties them- 
selves wish to change their union and way of life into a 
real marriage. These men do not even seem to have any 
inkling of the fact that the unions in question have 
nothing about them of that “modern civilization” they 
boast of so much, but are a low species of concubinage 
which would degrade civilized peoples to the level of 
barbarians. 


What is Intrinsically Vicious 


A® now we shall explain in detail the evils opposed 
to each of the blessings of matrimony. First con- 
sideration is due to the offspring, which may have the 
boldness to call the disagreeable burden of matrimony, 
and which they say is to be carefully avoided by mar- 
ried people, not through virtuous continence but by 
frustrating the marriage act. Some justify this criminal 
abuse on the ground that they are weary of children and 
wish to gratify their desires without the consequent 
burden. Others say that they cannot remain continent, 
nor can they have children because of the difficulties, 
whether on the part of the mother or of family cir- 
cumstances, 
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ut no cause, however grave, can make that which 
is in itself against nature comformable to nature and 
morally good. Since the conjugal act is primarily or- 
dained for-the begetting of children, those who, in 
exercising it, deliberately frustrate its natural effect 
and purpose commit a sin which is intrinsically vicious. 
As St. Augustine notes, intercourse even with one’s 
legitimate wife, is unlawful and wicked where the con- 
ception of the offspring is prevented. Onan, son of Juda, 
did this, and the Lord put him to death for it. 

Openly departing from the uninterrupted Christian 
tradition, some, of late, have judged it proper solemnly 
to promulgate a different doctrine regarding this ques- 
tion. The Catholic Church, therefore, to whom God 
has entrusted the task of safeguarding the integrity and 
purity of morals, standing erect in the midst of the moral 
ruin which surrounds her, in order that she may preserve 
the chastity of the nuptial union from being sullied by 
this foul stain, raises her voice as ambassador of Christ, 
and through us proclaims anew: 

Any use whatsoever made of marriage in such a way 
that the act is deliberately frustrated of its natural power 
to generate life is an offence against the law of God 
and of nature, and those who indulge in such a practice 
are branded with the guilt of a grave sin. 


The Heroism of Motherhood 


HH Mother Church appreciates all that is said re- 
garding the health of the mother and the danger 
to her life. And who can think of these things without 
a sinking of the heart? But who is not filled with 
admiration when he sees a mother risking her life with 
heroic fortitude, that she may preserve the life of her 
offspring? God alone can reward her for the fulfillment 
of the duty allotted to her by nature, and will repay 
her in a measure full to overflowing. 

Holy Church knows also that not infrequently one of 
the parties is sinned against rather than sinning when 
for a grave cause he or she reluctantly submits to the 
perversion of the right order. In such a case there is 
no sin, on the part of the one who thus submits, provided 
that he or she does not neglect to deter the other party 
from sin. Nor are those considered as acting against 
nature who in the marriage state use their right in the 
proper manner although an account of natural reasons 
either of time or of defects, new life cannot be brought 
forth. 

We are deeply touched by the sufferings of those 
parents who, in extreme want, experience great diffi- 
culty in rearing their children. However, they should 
take care lest the calamitous state of their external 
affairs should be the occasion for a much more calam- 
itous error. No difficult can arise that justifies the put- 
ting aside of the law of God which forbids all acts 
intrinsically evil; there is no possible circumstance in 
which husband and wife cannot fulfill their duties and 
preserve in wedlock their chastity unstained, strength- 
ened by the grace of God. 


“Thou Shalt Not Kill” 


Ween very grave crime is to be noted which re- 
gards the taking of the life of the offspring in 
the mother’s womb. Some wish this to be allowed and 
left to the will of the father or the mother; others say 
it is unlawful unless thére are weighty reasons which 
they call medical, social, or eugenic “indication.” 
Because this matter falls under the penal laws of the 
State by which the destruction of the offspring begotten 


but unborn is forbidden, these people demand that the 
“indication,” which in one form or another they defend, 
be recognized as such by the public law and in no way 
penalized. As to the “medical and therapeutic indica- 
tion” to which we have made reference, however much 
we may pity the mother whose health and even life is 
imperilled, nevertheless what could ever be a sufficient 
reason for excusing in any way the direct murder of 
the innocent? Whether inflicted upon the mother or 
upon the child it is against the precept of God and the 
law of nature: “Thou shalt not kill”; the life of each 
is equally sacred, and no one may destroy it, not even 
the public authority. 

Again, there is no question here of what is called the 
“law of extreme necessity” which could even extend to 
the direct killing of the innocent. Upright doctors strive 
to guard and preserve the lives of both mother and child. 
On the contrary, those show themselves most unworthy 
of their noble profession who imperil the life of one or 
the other, under the pretence of practising medicine, or 
through motives of misguided pity. 


Duty of Legislators 


gee who hold the reins of government should not 
forget that it is the duty of public authority to 
defend the lives of the innocent. Among these we must 
mention, in the first place, infants in the mother’s womb. 
If the public magistrates not only do not defend them, 
but betray them to death at the hands of doctors or of 
others, let them remember that God is the Judge and 
Avenger of innocent blood which cries from earth to 
heaven. 

Finally, that pernicious practice must be condemned 
which closely touches the natural right of man to enter 
matrimony, but affects also in a real way the welfare of 
the offspring. For there are some who advocate the use 
of public authority to forbid marriage to all those who, 
even though naturally fit for marriage, they consider, 
would bring forth defective offspring. 

Those who act in this way make the mistake of assum- 
ing that the State is more sacred than the family, and 
that men are begotten for the earth and for time, not 
for heaven and eternity. Although often these people 
are to be dissuaded from entering into matrimony, cer- 
tainly it is wrong to brand them with the stigma of 
crime because they contract marriage. 

Public magistrates have no direct power over the 
bodies of their subjects; and so, where no crime has 
been committed they can never directly harm the in- 
tegrity of the body. 


The Criminal Triangle 


WW: may now consider another class of errors con- 
cerning conjugal fidelity, for every sin committed 
as regards the offspring becomes in some way a sin 
against this, since both are essentially connected. 

They are destroying mutual fidelity who think that 
false friendship with a third party can be countenanced. 
The rigid attitude toward that sensual indulgence with 
a third party which chaste spouses shrink from with 
horror, they imagine to be a narrowing of mind and 
heart. Such unworthy notions are condemned by that 
noble instinct which is found in every chaste husband 
and wife. 


Emancipation of Woman 
ya go further and say that such a subjection of 
one party to the other is unworthy of a human 
being, that the rights of husband and wife are equal, 
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that these rights are trenched upon by the subjection 
of the wife to the husband; so they boldly proclaim 
that the emancipation of women has been or ought to 
be accomplished. 

This, however, is not the true emancipation of woman. 
It is rather the debasing of womanly character and of 
the dignity of motherhood, the shipwreck of the whole 
family. 

Moreover, this unnatural equality with the husband is 
to the detriment of the woman herself, for if the woman 
descends from her regal throne to which she has been 
raised within the home by the teaching of the Gospel, 
she will soon be reduced to the old state of slavery, if 
not in appearance, certainly in reality, and become, as 
amongst the pagans, the mere plaything of man. 

These enemies of marriage substitute for that true 
love which is the foundation of conjugal happiness and 
the sweet intimacies of married life, a certain vague 
compatibility of temperament. This they call sympathy, 
and they say that, when it exists no longer, the bond by 
which alone souls are knit together is broken completely. 
What else is this but to build a house upon the sand. 
On the other hand, the house built upon a rock, that 
is to say, on mutual conjugal chastity and strengthened 
by a constant union of spirit, will not only never fall but 
will never be shaken by adversity. 


Concerning Mixed Marriages 


Cees ae the third blessing, which is that of 
the sacrament, far surpasses the other two, we 
should not be surprised to find that this, because of its 
outstanding excellence, is much more sharply attacked 
by the same people. 


_They maintain that matrimony belongs to the purely 
civil sphere ; that it is not to be committed to a religious 
society, to the Church of Christ, but to civil society 


alone. They say that the marriage contract should be 
freed from any indissoluble bond, and that separation 
and divorce are not only to be tolerated but sanctioned 
by law. 

Even by the light of reason alone, if the unwavering 

popular conscience is interrogated, it is obvious that 
there is a certain sacredness and religious character at- 
taching even to the purely natural union of man and 
woman, 
_ This: religious character of marriage in its sublime 
signification of grace and of the union between Christ 
and the Church evidently requires that those about to 
marry should show a holy reverence toward it, and 
make their marriage approach as nearly as possible to 
the union between Christ and the Church. 

They, therefore, who rashly contract mixed marriages, 
fail conspicuously in this respect, sometimes with danger 
to their eternal salvation. This attitude of the Church 
toward mixed marriages appears in many of her docu- 
ments, all of which are summed up in the Code of 
Canon Law: 

“Everywhere and with the greatest strictness the 
Church forbids marriages between baptized persons, one 
of whom is a Catholic and the other a member of a 
schismatical or heretical sect; and if there is added to 
this the danger that the Catholic party may fall away 
and the children may lose the faith, such a marriage is 
forbidden also by the divine law.” 

If the Church sometimes, on account of special cir- 
cumstances, does not refuse to grant a dispensation from 
these strict laws (provided the divine law remains intact 
and the dangers above mentioned are turned aside by 


suitable safeguards), still, it is unlikely that the Catholic 
party will not suffer harm from such a marriage. 


The Abomination of Divorce 


g eer daily increasing facility of divorce is an obstacle 
to the restoration of marriage to that state of perfec- 
tion which the Divine Redeemer willed it should possess. 

Many and varied are the grounds put forward for 
divorce, some connected with the wickedness and guilt 
of the persons concerned, others arising from the cir- 
cumstances of the case; the former they describe as 
subjective, the latter as objective. 

Opposed to all these wild theories, venerable brethren, 
stands the unalterable law of God, fully confirmed by 
Christ, a law that can never be deprived of its force 
by the decrees of men, the ideas of a people, or the will 
of any legislator. 

“What God has joined together, let no man put asun- 
der.” If any man, acting contrary to this law, put 
marriage asunder, his action is null and void, and the 
consequence remains, as Christ Himself has explicitly 
confirmed : 

“Everyone that putteth away his wife and marrieth 
another, committeth adultery; and he that marrieth her 
that be put away from her husband committeth adultery.” 

Moreover, these words refer to every kind of mar- 
riage, even that which is valid only by the law of nature. 

Let that solemn pronouncement of the Council of 
Trent be recalled to mind in which, under pain of anath- 
ema, it condemned these errors: 

“If anyone say that on account of heresy or the 
hardships of cohabitation or a deliberate desertion of 
one party by the other, marriage may be dissolved, let 
him be anathema.” ‘And again: 

“If anyone say that the Church has erred in that she 
has affirmed and doth affirm that, according to the teach- 
ing of the Gospel and the Apostles, marriage cannot be 
dissolved because of the sin of adultery of either party, 
or that neither party, even the innocent one who has 
given no cause for the sin of adultery, can contract an- 
other marriage during the lifetime of the other ; and that 
he commits adultery who marries another after putting 
away his adulterous wife, and likewise she commits 
adultery who puts away her husband and marries an- 
other ; iet him be anathema.” 


To Husbands and Wives 


fermen false teachers may assert and spread 
abroad by word of mouth or in writing, let hus- 
band and wife resolve to stand fast to the commandments 
of God in all things that concern marriage, and let them 
always render to each other the assistance of mutual love, 
preserve the honor of chastity, never even dream of ques- 
tioning the stable nature of the marriage bond, use the 
rights given them by marriage in a way that will be 
always Christian and sacred, more especially in the first 
years of wedlock, so that should there be need of conti- 
nency afterwards, habit will have made it easier for 
each to preserve it. 

In order that they. may make this firm resolution, keep 
it, and put it in practice, an oft-repeated consideration of 
their state of life and a diligent reflection on the sacra- 
ment they have received will be of great assistance to 
them. Let them constantly keep in mind that they have 
been sanctified and strengthened for the duties and for 
the dignity of their state by a special sacrament, the 
efficacy of which, although it does not impress a char- 
acter, is undying. 





CA TEGORICA: 


Edited by N. M. LAW 


“PRACTICALLY UNANIMOUS” 


n the lamented Evening World, of New York, Neal 

I O’Hara describes how the Wickersham Commis- 
sion would have written Abraham Lincoln’s Address 
at Gettysburg: 


How the Wickersham Commission would have written 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address: 

Four score and seven years ago (although two members 
of the commission hold it was four score and-eight years 
ago, and three others believe the score should be disregarded 
and only the number of first downs considered) our fathers 
(Newton D. Baker and Dean Pound believe the mothers 
should get a break too) brought forth upon this continent 
(Chairman Wickersham claims it came in fifth) a new 
nation (Ada Comstock dissenting and claiming it was 
second-hand), conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

(Six members believe this proposition should be given 
further study, while four more feel that all men are not 
created equal and birth statistics should be checked and re- 
checked before taking such a definite stand. However, the 
commission is unanimous that the Nation was created 
some time or other, but doubts there were any dedication 
exercises connected with it.) 

Now we are engaged (although Judge Kenyon announces 
the engagement is broken) in a great civil war (with 
Chairman Wickersham dissenting and calling it a noble 
experiment), testing whether the Nation or any other nation 
(Mr. Mackintosh believes the speech should be confined to 
this Nation, without regard to the Swedish or Quebec plans, 
but will sign the report just the same), so conceived and 
so dedicated (three members are against using these words 
a second time )can long endure. (Two members believe the 
testing period should be extended ten more years, five favor 
a referendum by the people and the other four think the civil 
war should be immediately called off.) 

But in a larger sense we can not dedicate (Messrs. Grubb 
and Loesch want to know why not), we can not consecrate 
(Mr. Anderson objects to this), we can not hallow this 
ground. (Five members favor harrowing the ground and 
giving the farmers relief.) 

The brave men, living and dead (Dean Pound and Mr. 
Lemann feel the convalescents should be included too), who 
struggled here (three members demand affidavits of the 
struggle) have consecrated it far above our poor power 
(Chairman Wickersham thinks this is a dirty knock at the 
electric utility companies) to add or detract. (Seven mem- 
bers believe that adding and subtracting would be a better 
method, so long as it does not mean the return of the saloon. ) 

The world will little note (Judge Kenyon would substitute 
the Herald-Tribune for The World and Mr. Wickersham 
always reads the Times), nor long remember what we say 
here. (Nine members object to such a flat statement as 
that.) But it can never forget what they did here. (Dean 
Pound offers statistics proving most people’s memories are 
short and therefore declines to subscribe to this paragraph. ) 

This Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom 
( although Messrs. Wickersham and Mackintosh are very 
much against it), and government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 

(Mr. Anderson and Miss Comstock believe “government 
from the people, to the people, at the people,” would read 


On Things in General 
and Quite Largely a 
-Matter of Quotation 


better. Mr. Comstock thinks “government on the people, 
off the people, in the people” is a more suitable phrase, and 
Chairman Wickersham is not only against the use of prepo- 
sitions at all, but thinks doctors’ prescriptions should be 
curtailed too.) P 

(The commission is a unit, however, in agreeing that 
Gettysburg is a battlefield and a lot of soldiers are buried 
there.) 


MORE PASTORS THAN PASTORATES 


[— large number of unemployed Lutheran clergy- 
men was the occasion of this letter from Dr, Samuel 
Trexler, president of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York: 

“At the recent meeting of the executive committee of 
the synod a study was made of the men at present on our 
roll who cannot be placed in pastorates because of their 
defect in the qualities that make for a successful ministry. 

“I was asked to communicate to you our conviction that 
higher standards should be exacted of men who enter our 
seminaries with a view to the ministry, and that throughout 
their course study be made of the students so as to eliminate 
from the candidates for the ministry such as seem to be 
lacking in the needed qualifications. 

“The work of the Church is demanding constantly higher 
standards, and we would kindly ask you to assist us in 
reaching these standards.” 

In commenting at his home on the situation, Dr. Trexler 
said: “Our executive committee has decided that the thor- 
ough method of dealing with the problem is to tackle it at 
its source—the seminary. If all candidates for the ministry 
are eliminated save those with the highest qualifications 
there will no longer be more men than churches, more 
pastors than pastorates.” 


THE DRYS GO IN FOR TEMPERANCE 


I it possible that the Methodists are turning Catholic? 
Read this special from Washington to The New York 
Times : 


The temperance forces will seek 5,000,000 signatures to a 
total abstinence pledge, Dr. Clarence True Wilson, chairman 
of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, announced today. 

“This is not a prohibition crusade,” Dr. Wilson said, “but 
a total abstinence movement, and it is thought that many 
of the wets who say they do not advocate saloons or drinking, 
but are only fighting prohibition in the interest of true 
temperance, will have an opportunity to codperate with the 
drys in pushing for a five-million-signature of the absti- 
nence pledge, which simply agrees not to drink intoxicants 
or to patronize bootleggers.” 

bis pledge, designated as the “Sacred Thirst Pledge,” 
reads: 

“Believing that the drinking of intoxicating liquor does 
our people great harm and no good, and that I should 
loyally stand by the Constitution of my country and set a 
safe example before others, I pledge, God helping me, iu 
honor of the sacred thirst of our Lord and with the help of 
the Holy Spirit, never to drink intoxicating liquor or to 
use any narcotic or opiate, and that I will through life exert 
my utmost endeavors to prevent their sale and use by others.” 
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NEW: THE “HOST SUIT” 


) pyre to a United Press dispatch from Chicago 
a fashion expert says the host in a “host suit” 
of satin won’t be taken for a bum at his own party: 


The he-men of the Mid-West today had their first startled 
glimpse of the widely-heralded “host suit,” including satin- 
lined pants, a silken sash daintily folded, and colors gorgeous 
to the nth degree. 

“They came to sneer, but they stayed to admire,” confided 
Simon Bergman, head man at Chicago’s semi-annual male 
fashion show in the Palmer House. “You may not believe 
it, but one man ordered a host suit, plum-colored.” 

Bergman said the sale of a plum-colored “host suit” was 
an achievement in Chicago, where the Mayor wears a cow- 
boy hat, and only the brave dare the streets in silk toppers. 

“My suit, as you will see,” said one sponsor, “is made 
of bottle-green cashmere, with brocaded silk lapels of lighter 
green. The coat is lined with green satin, and so are the 
trousers. The green silk cash, which makes a vest unneces- 
sary, has elastic in the back so I can bend.” 

Almost any good tailor will make a “host suit” in any 
color from pink to orange for a mere $225, including the 
silk sash. Said Bergman in further explanation: 

The “host suit” was designed for the host to wear at his 
own parties. Thus, it is utterly impossible for him to be 
thrown out by any guests who might think he was just a 
bum who strolled in. Then, after the party’s all over, it’s 
easy for the host to slip out of his suit. He just has to 
unbutton a couple of buttons, unsnap the sash, and the whole 
suit practically falls off of its own accord.” 


“THE GREAT QUESTIONER” 
Fr Heavy Stuff, the house organ of the United 


American Metal Company : 


Wu Ting Fang, the celebrated Chinese statesman of two 
decades ago, was known as “The Great Questioner.” Many 
a newspaper man assigned to interview Dr. Wu, found upon 
leaving his presence that instead of interviewing, he had 
been interviewed. But on occasion, Dr. Wu could, and 
would, entertain his visitors with humorous anecdotes de- 
picting the peculiar characteristics of his people. One of 
these anecdotes was about a Chinese woman who was killed 
by a tiger. The bereaved husband, knowing that the tiger 
would return to complete his repast, spread poison about 
the body of his wife and left it where it had lain. The 
following day, just as he had expected, the dead tiger lay 
on the ground beside the body of his wife. Now that he 
had his revenge, the afflicted widower ripped the skin off 
the tiger, took it to town and sold it for a sum sufficient 
to enable him to buy himself a new wife. 


GRAVEYARD HUMOR 


W: are indebted to the Kablegram, of Mt. Morris, 
Ill., for making this recent compilation: 
Briefly Told 
Dizzie Lizzie rocked the boat; 
Dizzie Lizzie couldn’t float. 
Exit Lizzie— 
Funeral note. 
—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Incomplete 


A gentleman friend of little Robert had died. “Mamma,” 
asked Robert, “did Mr. Brown go to heaven?” “Yes,” replied 
the mother. “But how could he if they put him under the 
ground?” “They only put his body under; his soul went 
to heaven.” “Well, mamma, do you suppose he’ll make a 
whole angel then?”—Harpers Magazine. 


Epitaph for a College Grad 


Here lies the body of Rufus Vaughn, 
The shell is left, but the nut is gone. 
—Okla. Whirlwind. 


Fatal Forgetfulness 


Rev. Barrow was once called upon to officiate at the 
funeral of a married woman well known in church work. 
Meeting the husband of the lady a few weeks afterward 
on a very hot day, the minister said to him: “Awful hot 
day, isn’t it? How does your wife endure the heat?” 

He had forgotten all about the funeral! 


Quo Vadis? 


A headstone in old Granary Cemetery, Boston, has the 
fcllowing inscription: 
“To follow you I’m quite content, 
But I’d like to know which way you went.” 


Suggestive, What? 


When a fireman who had gallantly lost his life in action 
was buried, his comrades, as a token of affection for their 
dead hero, covered his casket with a magnificent funeral 
sheaf, inscribed with the words: “Gone to his last fire.” 


Tread Softly! 


A certain Dr. Stafford was so corpulent that after his death 
the following was carved on his tombstone: 
“Take heed, O good traveler, and do not tread hard, 
For here lies Dr. Stafford in all this churchyard.” 


All Join in the Doxology 


On a moss-grown tombstone was found the following: 
“Here lies my wife, Samantha Proctor, 
Who ketched a cold and wouldn’t doctor. 
She couldn’t stay, she had to go— 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


A Safe Guess 


Here lies the body of Samuel Crane, 

Who ran a race with a speeding train. 

He reached the track, got near across, 

But Sam and his car were a total loss. 

The sexton softly tolled his knell, 

Speeding Sam on his way to—well, 

If he’d only stopped to look and listen 

He’d be livin’ now instead of missin’. 
—Dallas Hurry Back News. 


Lied to the Last 


Here lies a Lawyer, 
Laugh, if you will, 

In mercy, kind Providence 
Let him lie still. 


He lied for his living, 
He lived while he lied, 
When he couldn’t lie longer 
He lied down and died. 


An Oversight 
“There, now!” exclaimed a little girl, while rummaging a 


drawer in the bureau, “grandpa has gone to heaven withouf 
his spectacles.” 


He Solved the Difficulty 


A man whose wife died some years ago in England, wished 
to have inscribed on her monument the words: “A virtuous 
woman is a crown to her husband.” The first five words 
went on one line, leaving room for two more letters. As 
the word “crown” could not be divided, the stone-cutter 
decided to substitute the symbol “5/” (five shillings) which, 
he said, was the same as a crown.—Harper’s Magazine. 





Disciples by Night 


By FRANCIS SHEA, C.P. 


HE Crucified Jesus began His 
| conquest of hearts on Calvary 
itself. From His own Divine 
lips came the words which 
ferm a declaration of His purpose 
to conquer through suffering and 
death: “And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth will draw all things 
to Myself.” (John, 12:32.) Raised 
upon the ignominious Cross, He be- 
came “a sign of salvation” to all who 
looked upon Him. Whosoever turned 
to Him, even though they had fallen 
victims to the deadly bite of the in- 
fernal serpent were healed. 

The first of an endless procession 
to gaze on Him and to find “health 
in His wings,” in the arms out- 
stretched on the Cross, was a poor 
criminal, a convicted robber, suffer- 
ing the due punishment of his violent 
deeds. Next came the centurion and 
the soldiers under him, confessing 
that indeed this Man, for Whom all 
nature mourned, was the Son of God. 
Even the people, who came together 
“to that sight” perhaps to mock the 
Victim of their treachery, returned 
to their homes, striking their breasts, 
there to await Peter’s Pentecostal 
preaching and their conversion to 
the Church of the Crucified Christ. 

On Calvary, others are soon to 
make their appearance and to feel 
the attractive power of Jesus Cruci- 
fied. St. Luke tells us that “all His 
acquaintance and the women that had 
followed Him from Galilee stood 
afar off beholding these things.” 
(Luke, 23:49.) There is nothing to 
forbid the belief that among “His 
acquaintance” stood Joseph of Ari- 
mathea and Nicodemus. We learn 
from the Evangelists that Joseph was 
rich, a good and just man, high in 
the councils of his nation, being a 
member of the Jewish supreme court, 
one of the most honorable of its sev- 
enty members. He “had not con- 
sented to their counsel and doings” 
“because he was a disciple of Jesus, 
but, secretly, for fear of the Jews.” 
Nicodemus belonged to the sect of 
the Pharisees and was by profession a 
Scribe or a lawyer. Like Joseph, he 
was also a member of the Sanhedrim. 

At the very beginning of Our 
Lord’s ministry, he had come to 
Jesus at night and offered to Him a 
simple, sincere confession of faith. 


“Rabbi, we know that Thou art come 
a teacher from God; for no man can 
do these signs which Thou dost unless 
God be with him.” (John, 3:2.) He 
was sO spiritually enlightened that 
Jesus ventured to impart to him on 
this first visit a knowledge of the 
Great Mystery—the Mystery which 
He could reveal only gradually to His 
disciples and which they never fully 
grasped until the coming of the Holy 
Ghost. 

“As Moses lifted up the serpent 
in the desert, so must the Son of Man 
be lifted up, that whosoever believ- 
eth in Him may not perish but may 
have life everlasting. For God so 
loved the world as to give His only 
begotten Son; that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him may not perish, but 
may have life everlasting.” (John, 
3 :14-16.) 

On one occasion, this timid man, 
this disciple by night, dared to raise 
his voice in a feeble protest against 
the plots of his colleagues : “Dost our 
law judge any man unless it first hear 
him and know what he doth?” But 
they silenced him with the wither- 
ing retort: “Art thou also a Gali- 
lean?” Moral cowardice was the one 
flaw in the character of each of these 
prominent and exemplary Jews. 

Yet who shall blame them when 
even the friends, the apostles chosen 
by Jesus Himself, failed Him? They 
had wealth, social position, learning, 
honored places in the highest Jewish 
court. They had everything to lose 
by espousing openly the cause of the 
new Teacher. “For the Jews had 
agreed among themselves that if any 
man should confess Him to be the 
Christ, he- should be put out of the 
synagogue.” (John, 9:22.) 

Those who are inclined to judge 
them harshly should remember’ that 
“many of the chief men also believed 
in Him, but because of the Pharisees 
they did not confess Him . . . for 
they loved the glory of men more 
than the glory of God.” (John, 
12 :42-43.) The most charitable thing 
is to believe that they stood among 
“His acquaintances observing these 
things”—the sufferings of Jesus and 
the prodigies that accompanied His 
Death. 

Then we see the transformation as 
awe-inspiring as any miraculous up- 
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heaval of nature. “Joseph of Ari- 
mathea . . . went in boldly to Pilate 
and begged the body of Jesus.” 
(Mark, 15:43.) Obtaining Pilate’s 
permission, and purchasing fine linen, 
he was joined by Nicodemus “bring- 
ing a mixture of myrrh and aloes, 
about an hundred pound weight.” 
Together, “they took the body of 
Jesus and bound it in linen dlothes 
with the spices” and they laid it in “a 
new sepulchre wherein no man yet 
had been laid.” 

What bitter tears they shed in the 
performance of this sacred task, in 
this tribute of their belated love is a 
matter best left to the pious imagi- 
nation. It is of importance to re- 
member only one thing: they made 
this sacrifice of their wealth and their 
worldly fears; they threw away 
honor and ambition; they esteemed 
the reproach of Christ greater than 
all earthly riches; because they stood 
among His acquaintances in full view 
of the suffering Christ “observing 
these things.” 


Geers there are too many who are 
indeed believers in Christ but only 
secretly and, as it were, by night. 
They fear and flee from the prospect 
of being cast out of their “syna- 
gogue,” of losing the advantages they 
enjoy by their learning, social posi- 
tion or wealth. There are many who 
possess one or another, even all three, 
of these worldly possessions but they 
are never known to be disciples of 
Jesus until the announcement of the 
Funeral Mass. They never spoke or 
acted—at best they did so timidly— 
in the interests of the Christ who 
died for them. At the end, they 
sought the Everlasting Arms, receiv- 
ing the Sacraments of Redemption 
and leaving, perhaps a few dollars to 
charity. We can only hope they re- 
ceived His saving embrace, but we 
know that the building of a new 
church, the erection of an orphanage 
—no more than Joseph’s “new sepul- 
chre”—brought no sweetness into 
their bitter and wild regrets when 
they stood before “the Lamb that 
was slain,” and offered these gifts 
of their timid and tardy love. How 
different it would have been if in life 
they had stood before Jesus Cruci- 
fied, “observing these things.” 
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Nineteenth 
Century 
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HEN one studies the work 
\ K } of such modern Church 
architects as Ralph Adams 


Cram or William Good- 
hue, for instance, it is sometimes 
difficult for us to realize how much 
their buildings are influenced, per- 
haps unconsciously, by the work of 
their predecessors. The famous 
Gothic architects of the past fifty 
or sixty years, both in America and 
in England owe far more than is 
perhaps generally known to the pio- 
neer efforts of one who died eighty 
years ago, but whose work is still 
the source of admiration and inter- 
est to all who care for Catholic art. 
I refer to Augustus Welby Pugin, 
for whom, I confess to have had a 
great devotion ever since I was a 
young student of architecture in 
London getting on for a quarter of 
a century ago, and for whose genius 
my admiration does not grow less 
as my knowledge of art has in- 
creased and widened. 

In these days wher we hear so 
much of the liturgy plainchant, and 
when ever non-Catholic bodies vie 
with each other in building places 














Nave and Chancel of St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate 


of worship that aim at reproducing 
the external features of a medieval 
Catholic Church, no matter what 
modernist theology may be preached 
from their pulpits, it may not be 
without interest to consider the work 
of a Christian architect who did so 
much to encourage a revival of taste 
in the last century. 


uGustus WELBy PuGIN was 
born in London in 1812, the son 

of Augustus Pugin, a French emigré 
who had fled to England at the time 
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of the Revolution. The elder Pugin 
had made a considerable name for 
himself as an architect and was 
looked upon as one of the leaders 
of the Gothic Revival in art which 
was then just beginning. As a boy, 
young Augustus was always wild 
and reckless, his mother was never 
tired of bewailing his untidiness and 
carelessness in the matter of dress 
—habits which stuck to him through- 
out his life. At a very early age he 
began to interest himself in the stage, 
designing scenery and properties for 
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General View of St. Augustine’s, Ramsgate 


several London theatres. He also 
showed a passionate love of every- 
thing connected with the sea, and at 
the age of eighteen was already the 

owner of a smack in which he made 
* frequent voyages round the coast of 
England and across to the Continent. 
On one occasion he was wrecked off 
Scotland and landed at Leith in a 
state of complete destitution. He not 
only lived the life of a sailor, but to 
the disgust and horror of his respect- 
able middle class parents adopted 
their habits and manners. “God 
bless my soul!” one day exclaimed 
his father. “I met my boy, Auguste, 
in the disguise of a common sailor 


man, carrying on his shoulder a tub 
of water which he had drawn from 
the street pump.” 

By the time he was nineteen he 
was married but within a few months 
his wife died and the boy widower 
consoled himself by building an odd 
and eccentric dwelling in the medieval 
style near Christchurch, Hampshire, 
which he called St. Marie’s Grange. 
He had been brought up as a mem- 
ber of the Church of England, but 
the more he studied medieval archi- 
tecture, the more he began to have 
religious doubts and finally he was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church, an 
event of unfrequent occurrence at 


that period in England when converts 
were few and far between. 

The immediate result of his con- 
version was the publication at his 
own expense, for he could not find 
a publisher, of the book, “Contrasts, 
or Parallels Between the Architec- 
ture of the 15th and 19th Centuries.” 
It created quite a sensation, not only 
because of the originality of the sub- 
ject matter and literary style, but 
also on account of the marvellous 
beauty of the illustrations etched on 
copper plates by Pugin himself. 


~_— whole book is violently exag- 
gerated in tone, and the contrasts 
shown in the drawings only give the 
worst possible examples of early 
nineteenth century drawings. But 
Pugin was incapable of moderation 
in anything! He attacks and defends 
with violent partisanship both music 
and vestments as well as architec- 
ture. One great fallacy in the argu- 
ments made in “Contrasts” is that he 
labors to prove that no great work 
of art has ever been produced by any 
one who is not a member of the 
Catholic Church. It is the fervor 
of his newly found faith he main- 
tained that only in communion with 
Rome could any religious art be 
found. His vision was as narrow 
and limited as his violent passion for 
medieval art was deep. His whole 
aim in life was to restore what he 
believed to be medieval life and the 
medieval point of view. This was his 
weakness as well as his strength. He 
was utterly incapable of appreciating 
any work of art belonging to another 
period or style, yet by these very 
limitations in his character were 
achieved the marvellous results in his 
own art. It is not always an advan- 
tage to be broad-minded! 


This strange young man who 
dressed in a sailor’s jacket, pilot 
trousers, jack boots, and an old wide- 
awake hat and who tried to believe 
he was an architect living in the fif- 
teenth century soon began to attract 
the notice of influential patrons, in- 
cluding the well known Catholic land- 
lord, Lord Shrewsbury, who gave 
him several important commissions to 
execute, including the rebuilding of 
his mansion, Alton Towers. Before 
long Pugin had more work than he 
could cope with and was designing 
churches all over the British Isles. 

In 1841 appeared his second book, 
“The True Principles of Gothic 
Architecture.” Much of which was 
actually written at sea, even the cop- 
per plate illustrations being etched 
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during gales in mid-Channel! How he 
did them is a mystery for they are 
marvels of exquisite delicacy and pre- 
cision. A few years later appeared 
another volume, “A Glossary of Ec- 
clesiastical Ornament and Costume,” 
illustrated with color blocks. This 
latter volume had a far-reaching in- 
fluence in reviving a taste for color 
decoration in churches and is still the 
authoritative work on the subject. 


N 1851 he published a “Treatise on 

Chancel Screens and Rood Lofts,” 
which were even more violent in tone 
than his earlier works, for on the 
subject of screens, Pugin was a 
fanatic! “If any man says he loves 
Pointed Architecture and hates 
screens,” he wrote, “I do not hesitate 
to denounce him as a liar; for one is 
inseparable from the other, and more 
inseparable from Catholic arrange- 
ment in any style, Byzantine, Nor- 
man, Pointed or Debased.” 

The whole book is written in a 
style of passionate partisanship,, full 
of vivid and picturesque descriptions 
of medieval Catholicism in England 
(as Pugin imagined it to be) sand 
the illustrations are unlike anything 
that had appeared before or since, for 
Pugin’s draughtmanship was without 
a rival. 

Some years before the appearance 
of this last named book Pugin had 
bought a piece of land on -the edge of 
the cliffs at Ramsgate, Kent, where 
he started to build a church and 
house for himself and his growing 
family, for he had now married 
again. When not occupied with his 
architectural work he spent much 
time at sea and was beloved by the 
local fishermen and sailors who re- 
garded him as one of themselves and 
whom he generously helped whenever 
occasion afforded. How he_ found 
time to cope with all the buildings he 
designed and executed in en. 
Scotland and Ireland is something of 
a mystery, for at that period travel 
facilities were not what they are now. 

It is not generally realized that, 
although the actual designs for the 
Houses of- Parliament at Westmin- 
ster are by Barry, most of the Gothic 
detail was supervised and executed 
by Pugin and his workmen, hence 
the superior quality in them. to any- 
thing else that Barry did in the 
Gothic style. 


F® some years Pugin’s friends 
had been growing alarmed at his 
increasing signs of mental as well as 
physical. exhaustion, and eventually 


he showed symptoms of insanity. 
For a time he had to give up all his 
work and was kept under restraint. 
Finally, worn out with the strain of 
his labors, he died at the early age 
of forty and his tired body was laid 
to rest in the chantry chapel of St. 
Augustine’s, Ramsgate, the grey flint 
church that stands as it were, bless- 
ing the sea that Pugin loved so well; 
the church which expresses more 
than all his other buildings the prin- 
ciples which he strove so passionately 
to make his contemporaries appreci- 
ate and understand. 

In the space of a brief article it 


is impossible to give a complete list 
of all Pugin’s churches, but here is 
a selection of some of the best of 
his work and which are all worth 
visiting by any one w ho is interested 
in the history of the Gothic Revival: 

St. James, Reading; St. Chad’s 
Cathedrai; Birmingham; St. Mary’s, 
Highfield Street, Liverpool; St.. 
Barnabas’ Cathedral, Nottingham; 
Mount St. Bernard’s Cistercian Ab- 
bey, near Leicester; the chapel af 
the. Maynooth Seminary; Killarney 
Cathedral; St. George’s, Cathedral 
of Southwark ; Alton Towers and 
Church; St. Wilfrids, Manchester ; 
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St. Giles, Cheadle, Staffordshire ; the 
chapel of St. Edmund’s College, 
Ware; and St. Augustines, Rams- 
gate. 

The four illustrations which ac- 
company this article are all taken 
from the last named church and give 
a good idea of Pugin’s work at its 
best. For at Ramsgate he was not 
hampered with lack of funds and un- 


sympathetic patrons as in most of his 
other buildings throughout the Brit- 
ish Isles and at Ramsgate he was 
building for himself and according 
to his own ideals. St, Augustine’s is 
not a large church, but for delicacy 
and refinement of detail, especially in 
the stone carving, it would be hard 
to find its equal in any other con- 
temporary ecclesiastical architecture. 


We may smile at Pugin’s eccen- 
tricities, his violent partisanship of 
everything medieval, but we can 
never afford to forget the tremendous 
influence his work has played in sub- 
sequent ecclesiastical art both in 
Europe and America. He was a 
prophet born out of due time and 
prophets are strange and difficult 
people to understand! 


Drapery for Character Cinders 


By MARY E. McGILL 


NE of the requisites for proper 
laying of cement is to have an 
adequate cinder bed. It should 
be not less than four inches 

deep. To get a neat concrete job, it 
is necessary to cover the cinders with 
at least three inches of cement, and 
while the mortar is still soft it has 
to be properly smoothed to create the 
desired finish, Have you ever 
watched a Concrete Contractor lay a 
walk in your front yard, or a floor 
in your garage or basement? If you 
have, you will recall he literally 
ironed out the wrinkles with a trowel, 
to effect a smooth surface. 

Perhaps I had better tell you why 
| know so much (?). The other day 
I typed a contract for my father, who 
is busily engaged building us a home. 
Today I stood on the premises and 
thoughtfully studied the methods of 
the concrete man, who is doing a 
good piece of work. My father is 
just and kind, but exacting. I take 
after him, in that I admire perfection 
(in others) though personally I fail 
regrettably and often. 

Characters, like well-laid concrete, 
should have a sturdy foundation. 
Nature usually provides sharp deflec- 
tions, but nature is not equally gen- 
erous in investing the character struc- 
ture with a base that wears well and 
sustains harmoniously the superstruc- 
ture. 

Youthful character formation, if 
good and true, first of all comes from 
balanced direction by the Church, 
through its priesthood; but to this 
authoritative guidance should be 
added the daily training by parents in 
the home and the daily lessons by 
Catholic teachers in our own schools. 

The old aphorism, to the effect that 
as the twig is bent so will the tree 
incline, still holds good. But some 
twigs tend to erect stature and others 
need but meagre bending to become 
permanently crooked. 


It is the same with the child. Some 
children appear to be endowed with 
inborn principles and native receptiv- 


ity to right action. Other children 
from the start are noticeably weak- 
willed and possess inherent trickery. 
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To mold well the characters of the 
first mentioned is a task with rich 
rewards, but it must be performed 
with great care and while the dispo- 
sition is flexible. Strong-willed chil- 
dren make strong-willed adults. But 
strength can be and often is misdi- 
rected. It is the perverted strong will 
that accomplishes the greatest evil 
influence in the world. Indomitable 
purpose effects what it sets out to 
do; it is most important, then, that 
the child be impregnated with lofty 
aspirations. 

Napoleon had a strong will. He 
ultimately failed, having been de- 
feated by insatiable ambition, which 
ambition led him to repudiate Jose- 
phine, his lawful wife and the one 
woman he really loved. Such un- 
shackling rendered easy further re- 
pudiation (temporarily, at least) of 
the teachings of the Church, in so far 
as failure to practice and defend in 
serious matters is nothing short of 
rejection of God. 


HE great Richelieu put France 

before the Church, and was vir- 
tually obsessed by his devotion to na- 
tionalism. Mental bias (expressed in 
his inordinate patriotism) was his 
besetting sin. Ambition nullified to a 
degree his self-respect. He refused 
to be hurt or offended when such 
recognition would side-track his pur- 
pose. His was a masterful character, 
with a dominant will, but viewed 
from the standpoint of Church 
history, he was a poor builder for 
the future of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth. 

Despite his extraordinary executive 
genius and undeniable rapier intelli- 
gence (if we are to believe history, 
and his recent thorough and brilliant 
biographer, the distinguished Hilaire 
Belloc, who is also no mean histor- 
ian), one is led to conclude that 
though he was a Cardinal of the 
Church and wore the purple and 
ermine with great distinction, there 
was something the matter with the 
cinder foundation of his character. 
It was not laid deep enough. Charity 
demands, however, that one give 
Richelieu the benefit of good inten- 
tion in many instances, apparently 
flagrant, for historical references to 
temporary abberrations move one to 
the opinion that there may have been 
a loop-hole of escape from full culpa- 
bility via irresponsibility. At any 
rate, one is led to believe that his 
vision was not equal to a panoramic 
forecast of the result of his burning 
nationalism! 

St. Augustine was another strong 


character whose will was turned to 
evil ways in his youth. The prayers 
of his holy mother, St. Monica, pur- 
sued him. And God’s grace drew 
him with a magnetic attraction. Once 
St. Augustine submitted to Divine 
grace, his will became fixed in virtue. 
His was a phenomenal conversion. 
His fifteen hundredth centenary, 
which the Christian world recently 








Betrayal 
By T. MURRAY O’DONNELL 


E watched the Master with 
the rest— 
But there was hatred 
breast; 
And love for lucre took the place 
Of healing, sanctifying grace. 


in his 


His bold, premeditated deed 
Began to nurture growing greed 
Until his heart and soul were 
chained 
By guilt; and only sin remained. 


A voice within him tried to speak 
And warn him; but the voice 
was weak. 
His ears were given him to hear, 
But on his face there was a sneer. 


The Master had bestowed a trust 
Upon him; but the awful lust 
For worldly gain had conquered 

him, 
And Satan’s smile was broad and 
grim. 


And deep within he sensed the chill 
Of conscience that was dead and 
still; 
And, as the Master’s cheek was 
kissed, 
Foul Satan and the devils hissed. 








celebrated, is the modern high-power 
beacon which has focused the eyes of 
Catholics and of scholars, irrespective 
of religious affiliations, upon the 
character and work of this great 
fifth century Doctor of the Church. 
The might of his will and the bril- 
liance of his intellect are felt to this 
day in his powerful writings. The 
strokes of his pen are ineradicable. 
And if he had written nothing but 
this incisive sentence: “Thou has cre- 
ated us for Thyself, and our heart is 
restless till it rest in Thee,” his terse 
words would furnish an earnest soul 
with meditation for a lifetime. 


But St. Augustine might be termed 
a special case. His conversion was 
the reward of a saint’s persevering 
prayer. We may also conclude that 
God had special designs and drew 
him with a violence to his life work, 
much in the manner He invited St. 
Paul, the Apostle. 

Ordinarily, deflection from . virtue 
in childhood, such as we perceive in 
the life of St. Augustine, and par- 
ticularly since sin was deeply inset in 
his young manhood, would not have 
been so gloriously righted in full ma- 
turity. The history of souls—as well 
as secular history—proves that up- 
right character, as a rule, is deeply 
rooted in childhood, carefully pruned 
in adolescence, and properly nour- 
ished in young manhood or woman- 
hood, when it persists in sturdy 
efflorescence in adult years. 

However, the bulk of humanity, 
which is composed of the most of 
us, experiences occasional excres- 
cences of which there is no procla- 
mation. But the soul grown used 
te the high companionship of God 
speedily returns to Him, in an en- 
dearing humility, when it has failed. 
This is the will that we desire to 
cultivate in our children. St. Augus- 
tine, St. Paul, Mary Magdalen, and 
the other holy luminaries, are our 
guide posts, and, try as we may, it 
is not probable that we will fully 
emulate them. But if we follow the 
main road carefully, even though we 
may be led into infrequent detours, 
we are justified in the hope that we 
will ultimately “get there.” 


W: might cite many cases of 
weak wills and inherent pro- 


pensities to evil-doing, manifested 
even in early childhood. But why be- 
come tedious? All we have to do is to 
look about us. The world is congested 
with sinful living and easy surren- 
ders. But God’s grace is still suffi- 
cient. It were blasphemy to assume 
that He would ever fail a willing 
soul. The real function of character 
development is to incline the will to 
good. The weak-willed and the natu- 
rally-inclined tricksters can be trained 
into moral athletes if correct charac- 
ter building is a major study in their 
formative years. 

Those of us habituated to self- 
honesty are bound to experience a~ 
leveling humility as we remember our 
own repeated failures, after having 
been blessed with good parents, who 
taught us well at home and who 
performed fully their duty by send- 
ing us to Catholic schools from the 

(Continued on Page 530) 





Where the Catholic Church 
IS in Conflict 


Being the NINTH of TWELVE Articles Answering 
the Question, Can an Intelligent Man be an honestly 
Convinced Catholic in the 


E shall now examine cer- 
tain points in which the 
Catholic Church does cer- 


_ tainly come into conflict 
with any society not Catholic in the 
midst of. which it may have to live, 
and therefore into conflict with that 
modern State which is not Catholic 
ind which is often anti-Catholic. 

Let us remember while we deal 
with that conflict that we are not en- 
quiring here whether there be conflict 
or no; we admit it. It is a different 
case from those in which we had to 
expose an imaginary conflict between 
Catholicism and .some particular 
proof, such as the truths discovered 


by modern physical science, and to 
show that such conflict did not exist. 
We are here concerned only with the 
question whether the Catholic atti- 
tude in the matter under examination 


is reasonable or no. We shall dis- 
cover two attitudes opposed one to 
the other, and we shall have to “ask 
ourselves these two questions: First, 
is the Catholic attitude, though ad- 
mittedly opposed to the one with 
which we are most familiar, none the 
less reasonable; Secondly, of the two 
opposing attitudes, which is the more 
reé asonable ? 


Source of the Conflict 


Ber Catholic Church is in conflict 
with the society in midst of which 
t lives when that society takes ter- 
restrial happiness to be the chief good 
of man and when that society takes 
the common terrestrial good to be 
more important than the good of the 
family and of the individual. 

\s a rule, and especially today, 
these two ideas. go together. The 
same sort of man who today thinks 
terrestrial happiness to be the main 
or only object of human laws tends 
to think that the common good of 
all should be’ considered before the 


By HILAIRE 


good of the family or the individual. 
Nevertheless, though they are today 
working together, these two princi- 
ples are quite distinct and we must 
take them separately. 

Let us begin with the principle that 
terrestrial happiness is the object of 
society and its laws. 

This does not mean that the man 
who holds such a principle denies the 
possibility of another and greater 
happiness beyond this life. It only 
means that he does not see how civil 
laws can apply to that further and 
greater happiness either because they 
necessarily concern this world alone 
or because that further happiness is 
a matter of conjecture and not of 
certitude, The number of those, even 
today, who regard terrestrial happi- 
ness as the sole end of man because 
they are certain there is no other life 
than this is not large; but the num- 
ber of those who are uncertain of 
another life, still more the number of 
those who think we know so little 
of its nature that we can disregard 
it, is very large indeed. Their num- 
ber is- so large that they give the 
color and tone to most modern great 
nations of our civilization. 

Now the Catholic Church not only 
affirms as a certitude the existence 
of a future and eternal life but also 
affirms, as a certitude, the fact that 
this eternal life may be blessed with 
a happiness compared with which 
terrestial happiness is insignificant or 
may be cursed with everlasting de- 
spair. — 

_ The Catholic Church also affirms 
that it depends upon our conduct in 
this short period of mortal life 
whether we suffer the one or the 
other of these tremendous fates. 

._ Therefore the Catholic Church nec- 
essarily regards the passage through 
this mortal life as subordinate to the 
end of man outside this mortal life 
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and coming after it. Catholic princi- 
ple will no more sacrifice the eternal 
thing to the temporal than the man 
taking an important railway journey, 
on which his fortune depends, will 
risk missing the train for a second 
cup of coffee. 


The Catholic Attitude 


_— consequence is not only a log- 
ical consequence, it is also bound 
up organically with the whole of 
Catholic life and thought. The Catho- 
lic body, within a non-Catholic State 
or an anti-Catholic State, must differ 
in any number of ways from its fel- 
low citizens on these main matters 
and on this account there is bound 
to be issue and problems arising be- 
tween them. To the one group of 
citizens good health, increasing ma- 
terial prosperity, quietude of mind in 
congenial companionship are objects 
to be obtained first; and the man who 
neglects to obtain them is a fool. 
Laws should be framed for their at- 
tainment. Rules or customs which 
interfere with their attainment should 
be destroyed. For the other, the Cath- 
olic group, all these good things are 
certainly good, but they are not 
chiefly good ; they must be sacrificed 
where the chief good is at stake. 
More than that: the non-Catholic 
attitude regards pain and all other 
such terrestrial misfortunes as pure 
evil; evil with nothing to be said for 
it. The Catholic attitude (and it is 
here that, in practice, the sharpest 
clash takes place between the Catho- 
lic and the non-Catholic mind) re- 
gards pain and all other terrestrial 
misfortune not only as a necessary 
condition of mortal life but as a salu- 
tary condition. They are evils; but 
they are evils that can be made fruit- 
ful of good. They form what Catho- 
lics call “a cross.” To bear them is 
not only to strengthen character, nor 
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even only to fulfill a duty. It is also, 
and chiefly, an imitation of a Divine 
example. It is a sacrifice in honor of 
the Divinity we worship. It is an 
admission that we deserve suffering 
for our sins, and a preference to have 
it here rather than hereafter. It is 
a conviction that suffering, taken in 
this spirit, is the producer of blessed- 
ness in the unchanging condition of 
Heaven. All that! 


Question of Marriage 


Tom a concrete example in order 
to see how all this works out. 
Take the example of marriage laws. 

If we are to consider terrestrial 
happiness as the object of all laws, 
we shall make marriage terminable 
under certain conditions; for an un- 
happy marriage (often, and perhaps 
usually, the complete fault of neither 
party) is a torture. The terminability 
of marriage will, of course, be safe- 
guarded in a number of ways; too 
great laxity would obviously lead to 
greater unhappiness. But, at any 
rate, there are some conditions of 
marriage so terrible that if this life 
were everything it would be insane 
to leave the position unremedied by 
divorce. For instance: when one of 
the parties is going mad and the nerv- 
ous disease (which may take years 
to develop) takes the form of in- 
creasing irritability of temper, con- 
tinued companionship is a manifest 
evil. Again, where the infidelity of 
either party causes disastrous humili- 
ation and murderous anger in the in- 
jured party, continued companionship 
is a manifest evil ; for all suffering is 
an evil. No one denies that. But 
is it an evil to be endured for the 
avoidance of a greater evil? 

The Catholic regards marriage as 
a sacrament. If a true marriage has 
been consummated the link can only 
be broken by the death of one of 
the two parties to it. You may prove 
that a true marriage never took place; 
but you cannot, if you admit that a 
true marriage took place, undo it by 
any ecclesiastical or civil act. 

The Catholic Church affirms all 
this of the institution of -Christian 
marriage, not only because it regards 
that institution as a Divine sacra- 
ment but also because it regards it 
as Consonant to the nature of man. 
It sees the dignity of man and his 
relationship to the Divine warped and 
insulted by the pretence that marriage 
could be other than permanent. It 
regards the admission of divorce as 
an effort to combine two mutually 
destructive things: Christian mar- 


riage and concubinage or fornication. 


Now the modern non-Catholic 
world must necessarily take the op- 
posite view. Here is an institution, 
marriage, no doubt necessary to so- 
ciety and therefore to be preserved. 
But there are many conditions under 
which the terrestrial happiness of 
those within the institution is shat- 
tered and can be restored by the sim- 
ple process of divorce. No apparent 
corresponding terrestrial evil will 
follow upon dissolving an unhappy 
marriage comparable to the pain and 
suffering which is got rid of by it. 
Therefore, as a matter of course and 
of common sense, let the opportun- 
ity for divorce be presented by the 
laws. 

There is here, then, a cause of con- 
flict, necessary and universal, between 
the Catholic and non-Catholic social 
attitude. It leads to actual conflict 
in a thousand particular instances. 
The Church does not regard as a 
marriage what the State regards as 
a marriage; and, though the Church 
cannot make civil laws in agreement 
with its philosophy of life, it can 
produce social effects in agreement 
with that philosophy—for instance, 
it can persuade a Catholic man mar- 
ried (according to the State laws) 
to a divorced woman to leave her 
whom the State calls his wife. Now 
such social effects are in conflict with 
the social spirit of the non-Catholic 
world in the midst of which the 
Church lives. 


Again, Birth-Control 


ewe another instance. The State 
knows that terrestrial happiness 
in the matter of health can best be 
promoted by such and such a habit, 
although that habit is, in the eyes of 
the Church, sinful, and therefore de- 
structive of eternal happiness; for 
instance, contraception, The modern 
State may come to approve of the 
habit passively, and, at last, probably 
actively. It will put no obstacles in 
the way of its increase. It may pro- 
ceed to subsidizing its public teach- 
ing, or even to forbidding, in certain 
cases, the breeding of children beyond 
a certain number. Here, again, there 
will be conflict between Catholicism 
and the world around it. 

Or, again, the State will know, or 
thinks it knows, that a particular 
habit it harmful, in the particular 
sense that it is likely in the long run 
to lessen the total possible terrestrial 
happiness of those who practise it. 
But the practice is not a sin; that is, 
it is not one of those things of which 


the Catholic Church affirms that it 
lessens the chances of obtaining eter- 
nal happiness. The State proceeds 
either to make difficult or actually to 
forbid the practice. Will there be con- 
flict here? 

It is a question of degree. Obvi- 
ously the State can tell an individual 
not to pollute the water supply of a 
great city, and punish him if he 
does it. As obviously, if the State 
takes it into its head that beards 
the whiskers are unhygienic, that 
men would be happier in the long 
run without them, and so compels all 
to go clean-shaven under heavy pen- 
alties, it is acting tyrannically. In 
between are a host of debatable 
prohibitions, from cigarettes to crude 
spirits. 


The Church for Liberty 


oes the thing is a matter of 
degree, it is as well to recognize 
this ; that the Catholic Church will al- 
ways be found leaning rather to the 
side of individual choice than of re- 
striction, because such choice is a 
counterpart to that doctrine of free 
will which is at the very core of 
Catholic philosophy, and without 
which human dignity ceases to be. 

Now with all these causes of con- 
flict, both certain and probable, we 
notice that exact or scientific modern 
methods may be invoked by confused 
minds in favor of the non-Catholic 
side to the quarrel. Correspondingly 
the Catholic resistance to some State 
restriction may be called by such con- 
fused minds “a revolt against the 
proved facts of science.” 

It is no such thing. It is no rebel- 
lion against the modern expansion in 
physical knowledge. It is simply a 
question of whether such knowledge 
should be applied in a particular way. 

Modern science can tell you a great 
deal more about contraconception 
than could our fathers, and can in- 
vent easier and less unpleasant ways 
of attaining the result. Modern sci- 
ence can gather statistics on the num- 
ber of unhappy marriages, or, at any 
rate, of tangible results of unhappy 
marriages (such as suicide, murders 
and desertions), where our ‘fathers 
had not the statistical apparatus for 
drawing up such tables. Modern 
science can discover a multitude of 
things with regard to a particular 
habit, such as wearing hair on the 
face, or smoking, which multitude of 
things carefully arranged with a view 
to a brief against the habit, can be 
called a scientific support for its sup- 
pression. The Catholic Church, de- 
fending indissoluble marriage or con- 
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demning contraconception, or tending 
to allow freedom of action in all that 
is not sin, is not denying our knowl- 
edge, it is simply saying how we 
should apply our knowledge. 

When modern chemistry shall dis- 
cover a new poison, the Catholic 
Church will condemn our administer- 
ing it secretly to our parents. That 
is not denying the scientific truth 
that the poison has been discovered, 
or that it acts in such and such a 
fashion; it is only denying the moral 
right to use it for the destruction of 
human life. 


Knowledge vs. Ignorance 


a through the business it is a 
question, not of knowledge on 
the one side and ignorance or resist- 
ance to knowledge on the other. It 
is not a question of modern advance 
in knowledge on the one side and 
clinging to an ancient ignorance on 
the other. It is a question of con- 
trast between two equally modern 


things: on the one side the living 
Church, which is as much alive in 
1931 as is, say, the University of 
Leipzig, the British Constitution, 
or the United States Navy; on the 
other a body of contemporary 
thought which differs from, and 
combats, in faith and morals, that 
other equally modern thing, the 
Church. For though the Church is 
not modern in the sense that she was 
born yesterday, or is without experi- 
ence, crude, vulgar, and liable to 
every form of untutored extrava- 
gance, yet she is modern in the sense 
that she is as much alive today as 
anything else upon the globe. 

What we have to choose is, a con- 
clusion as to whether the Catholic at- 
titude is reasonable or no. Does the 
attitude which regards man as im- 
mortal and his eternal destiny as of 
incomparably more importance than 
his rather unpleasant passage through 
these few years, appear to you less 
reasonable than the opposite attitude? 


CwWhTod 


It is a decision on which we can make 
up our minds by personal experience, 
inward and outward, and by history. 


The Witness of History 


NDER Catholic attitude life will 

always be difficult, and must be 
accepted as such. There is no appre- 
ciable tendency towards an elimina- 
tion of its terrestrial evils. There 
history is certainly strongly in sup- 
port, making terrestrial happiness the 
end seems a sure way of missing even 
what little we can have of terrestrial 
happiness. What is to be said in 
support of the other side is that for 
the moment it offers satisfaction to 
a need (or temptation), sometimes to 
an extreme temptation, more often 
to a tolerable one, frequently to one 
very easily resisted. 

Which of the two attitudes seems 
the larger, the more in tune with the 
more permanent things and the nature 
of the Universe? 


Drapery for Character Cinders 


(Continued from Page 527) 


beginning of our education to its 
completion, and who saw to it that 
we were faithful in our religious 
obligations. 

But humility, which should engen- 
der an embracive charity to be of 
fruit, does not create a spiritual 
blindness, which would result in an 
ineffective endeavor. If we are to be 
strong in character, we will have to 
look to our foundations. If our 
children are to be valiant, we must 
teach them in a constructive, work- 
manlike manner. If character crumb- 
ling is noted, reinforcement becomes 
imperative. If there are underground 
springs — springs of worldliness, 
springs of lust, springs of avarice, 
springs of indifference fed by asso- 
ciation with the irreligious or with 
the one-time ardent believer now 
drifted into godlessness—the specific 
is complete drainage of these sub- 
terranean wells at their source. Hav- 
ing withdrawn the contamination, it 
is in order determinedly to lay a 
rock-bed strong enough to keep in 
check the springs of crowding pas- 
sions. 

Adults. with character cinders 
pleasingly draped with purity, char- 
ity, honesty, the spirit of right liv- 


ing, and a charming graciousness, 
form inviting human paths for chil- 
dren and young men and women 
to follow. 

It is folly to cast aspersions upon 
our young people. The children and 
the youth of our country are just 
what their parents and their adult 
neighbors have taught them to be, if 
not by word, by example. 

Let us elders first cure our ulcers 
and then we will know how to fore- 
stall incipient deterioration in the 
young. Recapturing aptitude in the 
weaving of moral fibre, we will ac- 
quire a knowledge of what forms a 
character bone-structure that will not 
shatter in the trying days of adoles- 
cence. 

Twentieth-century adults have 
fallen into spiritual sloth, though 
their exteriors are the reverse of 
sloven. The majority of practicing 
Catholics are wise in the things of 
this world. And otherwise devout 
souls are weak in control of their 
children. 

Is it any wonder, then, that chil- 
dren act like hoodlums and have no 
respect for the rights and property of 
others: is it surprising that our 
girls are bold and that our boys are 
irreverent? 

Since the souls of our children are 
undernourished because of the lost 


ideals of their parents and since the 
little ones get out of bounds because 
of lack of parental control, should 
one experience shock that the exter- 
iors of our youth tend to the nude 
in dress, in word and act? 

Page the Character Draper, please 
— both adult and junior — and, oh, 
yes, please remember to summon the 
Outfitter for our little ones. 

Incidentally, I might add, that if I 
am to be resurrected, I am in critical 
need of preferred attention. 


There was a good man who, after 
spending some years in business, felt 
a call to the ministry and became a 
Christian minister. Some time later, 
he was speaking intimately to an 
Irishman. “And how did ya get on 
in business?” asked the man. “Oh, 
very well,” said the minister. “Is 
that so?” said the other, who, after 
a pause continued: “Now would you 
mind tellin’ me how much ye made 
when ye were in business?” “Well,” 
said the other, “I was making over 
a thousand pounds a year when | 
quit.” “An’ how much are ye making 
now as a minister?” “There’s no 
secret about that,” said the minister. 
“I get 200 pounds a year.” “Well, 
well,” said the other, “I suppose, any- 
thing but work!”’—The Christian 
Register. 





Our Lady of the Crooked Eye 





AYBE it was the love of 
Beauty that was in him that 
got Coneen O’Conaire out 


of his bed so early in the 
mornings, and made him be up and 
away to the overhanging hill to be 
watching the playing of the birds and 
to be listening to the music of them. 
I don’t know surely, but I’m thinking 
it was, all the same. 

Coneen’s father’s house was nes- 
tled under the curved line of a woody 
bit of a hill, and a mountainy hill it 
was truly, that stretched out around 
the little house like a mother’s arm 
with a babe in the crook of it. It was 
a lovely hill, that, one that made the 
sun’s heart burst red with sorrow 
every evening at the leaving of it. It 
was there that Coneen was born, with 
the green of the hill enfolding him, 
and the singing of the birds for a 
lullaby, and the chittering of the red 
squirrels to be a caress for him. And 
I think you'll not be wondering at me 
for saying that when the unknown 
* things are known, it’ll be known that 
Coneen’s heart was conceived in the 
midst of Beauty and born with a 
madness after it. Such things do be 
happening betimes, and it’s often it’s 
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told me they happen to the sons of 
Irishmen. 

“Coneen of the Whistle,” they had 
it, the neighbors. And a beautiful 
whistle he had on him, truly. It was 
wondrous the melodies he had in it, 
and that’s not so strange since it’s 
from the birds themselves he learned 
them. People would stop the work 
they’d be doing, at the hearing of it, 
and it’s many of them that wanted to 
send him to the games at the city to 
challenge anybody in the world to 
equal it. And it’s happy or sorrow- 
ful his whistle could be, as the mood 
was on him; and, be it happy or sor- 
rowful the melody would always be 
beautiful, so great was the surge of 
Beauty in his breast. 

And it’s told me, too, that when 
a wee birdeen would die in its nest 
in the tree, and the bird-mother 
would be keening it, the heart of 
Coneen of the Whistle would weep 
in his breast as he lay in bed in his 
father’s house in the arm of the hill. 
He would be lying awake with the 
sorrow of the bird-mother going 
through the toussled head of him, and 
the sadness of the world in his heart. 

There was no song whatever, be it 
gay or moanful, which didn’t become, 
at the touch of his whistle, a thing of 
enchantment. 

And maybe it’s because of his mad- 
ness after Beauty that he had such a 
love for Maireen MacMara, the ador- 
able daughter of Sean MacMara. It’s 
in her father’s house she lived, in a 
little well-sheltered house on the slope 
of the hill. Maybe it was the sweet 
blue eyes of her and the little red 
mouth of her (that, it’s told me, was 
as delicate and beautiful as a rose- 
petal of the Little Flower herself) 
that captured the young heart of him. 
And the kind ways of her. 

And maybe it was she loved him 
because he told her the secrets of the 
little red squirrels, and the whisper- 
ings of all the wood folk ochree, 
and the songs of the brook that 
trickled over the face of their hill— 
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like a falling tear betimes, of joy and 
of sorrow. 

Coneen of the Whistle was only 
eleven years old yet, and Maireen 
two years younger. But it was a tre- 
mendous affection they had for each 
other. And I’m thinking there’s never 
again in a man’s life the love he had 
in his heart when he was a gossoon, 
and it’s a sad thing the purity and the 
power of it die so often in the bud, 
with never a ripening of it into ma- 
turity. 


| iy was a glorious delight to see 
the pair of them making the Way, 
and the round of the statues in the 
front of the Chapel on each side of 
the altar. It’s every day they went 
to the Chapel together. 

But, I must be confessing it, there 
was one statue before which Coneen 
would say never a prayer. He 
wouldn’t bring himself at all to pray 
before it. It was the statue of Our 
Lady of Hope that bothered him. 

Maybe it’s because of his passion 
for Beauty ; the search that was surg- 
ing in him even in his young years. 
Maybe it’s because of this he couldn’t 
look upon the image of Our Lady of 
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Hope with adoring, or even reverent, 
eyes. 

It was a true and a deep love, truly, 
that Coneen of the Whistle had for 
His mother. No woman, not even 
Maireen of the red mouth, was more 
beautiful than She. He loved no 
woman more, not even his own mor- 
tal mother. The Queen Mother was 
for him one of Beauty’s consumma- 
tions, 

But’ Our Lady of Hope had a 
crooked eye.... 


“O H, CongEEN!” it’s often Maireen 
would beg him, “please kneel 
down with me before Our Lady of 
Hope, now—please ?” 

“No,” he would say, “I—I—no!” 

“Please, Coneen, why do you be 
so stubborn!” would be her plea. 

“Oh—I—have me own feelings,” 
he would answer. 

“Your own feelings, muise! I 
think you’re a-a-a—I don’t know 
what! Coneen, I think it’s irreverent 
you are!” she said one day. 

His eyes were laughing at the vex- 
ation of her. 

“How did you ever expect at all,” 
she went on, indignantly, “to have 
any luck at anything ever? You'll be 
under a spell for your life long if it’s 
going to be insulting Our Lady of 
Hope you are!” 

They were returning home after 

an afternoon trip to the Chapel. 
_ “Our Lady of Hope, you're say- 
ing,” he grinned, with the light of 
mischief in the face of him, “I’m 
thinking it’s Our Lady of the Crooked 
Eye you mean!” 

At the hearing of this she stopped 
short her walking. 

“Cornelius O’Conaire,” she 
snapped, “that’s a sin you’re saying!” 

He kicked a stone sheepishly, with 
never a word out of him. 

She stood looking at his bent 
golden head a minute or two, maybe, 
and then she took one of his hands 
in her own. 

“Coneen ?” 

Not a sound out of him. 

“Coneen, it’s sorry you are, isn’t 
it? You didn’t mean anything, sure? 
You didn’t, Coneen?” 

Isn’t it the darling she is, was 
what Coneen of the Whistle was 
thinking. 

“No, Maire mine,” he says aloud, 
“but—but 4 

Her eyes as he looked into them 
began to sparkle again with utter in- 
dignation. 

“But what!” 

Not a sound, 





“But you don’t like Her now, do 
you!” 

He lifted his head. 

“It’s not understanding me at all 
you are,” he said, disconsolately. “I 
love Our Lady of Hope, all right. 
You know that, Maireen. You know 
that, don’t you? But—I—I don’t 
like that statue with the crooked eye. 
And the nose is cracked, too? I can’t 
get any peace of mind at all, seeing 
the crooked eye —and the cracked 
nose of it. Our Lady of Hope didn’t 
have a crooked eye, I’m certain, 
Maireen. . . .” 

She shook her head like a woman 
does when the winning of the argu- 
ment does be slipping from her. 

“And how do you know She 
didn’t?” she asked then. 

It wasn’t that she thought that 
Our Lady of Hope really had a 
crooked eye, but she had to say some- 
thing to be winning the argument, 
you know! 

He stared at her, surprised beyond 
measure. 

“How do I know?” he said, “Don’t 
I know it, indeed?” 

“And how do you know it?” she 
put at him. It was insistent she was, 
truly. 

“Don’t I know that I know it! 
Maireen, it’s you that are insulting 
Her! To be hinting that She had a 
crooked eye, is it now? I suppose 
it’s a cracked nose you'll be telling 
me she had next!” 

It was she that said nothing now. 
She realized there was no arguing 
with him. The statue did have a 
cracked nose and a crooked eye. As 
for herself, she found no difficulty 
at all in praying before it, defects of 
craftsmanship and age and all. She 
found it easy indeed not to be think- 
ing of its faults. 

Still, she had in her heart some dim 
realization of the sensitive soul that 
was Coneen of the Whistle. She 
knew his passion for the Mother and 
the Babe. But the. full understand- 
ing of his hunger for Beauty wasn’t 
in her, young lass that she was. So 
she said nothing more. 

He took her hand then. 

“You know what I—I—mean ?” he 
said. 

“It’s getting over your fussiness 
you ought to be, I’m thinking.” she 
said. “Come on now, and let me hear 


you be whistling a song to me for 
Her!” 


And like that was left the talking 
that day on Our Lady of the Crooked 
Eye. 


7’s well I mind the way the cold 
winds sweep down around the 
little house of the father of Coneen 
of the Whistle. And it’s well I re- 
member the loneliness of little Coneen 
when the cold winds came, and the 
birds had flown to the South Coun- 
try, and the little red squirrels didn’t 
be coming out so readily into the 
coldness that hung over the hill coun- 
try. And it’s often Coneen would be 
calling to the little animal folk to 
come out and play with him, and 
most of the time he would be scold- 
ing them, be the way it’s angry he 
was with them for not scampering 
out to meet him. 

The winter was rather a lonely 
time for Coneen, and when the win- 
ter was on him, it’s the mornings 
as well as the afternoons he would 
be spending often with Maireen Mac- 
Mara. And it’s often and often, and 
many and many, the games they'd be 
playing on the slope of the hill. And 
oh! Isn’t it the fun they had! 

But one morning it fell out that 
Maireen of the red mouth had a cold, 
a terrible, terrible cold. So bad a 
cold it was that she couldn’t come out 
of the house at all, when she heard 
the whistling of him on the hill. There 
was a falling of snow, besides. 

“In with you, Coneen lad-o!” said 
her mother. “There’s a nice cup 0’ 
tea for you in the pot, that’ll sweeten 
your whistle ochree!”’ 

“Ts it sick she is?” he asked, so- 
licitously. 

“Tt’s a terrible cold she has on her. 
It’s not out of the bed I left her this 
morning, that it may be leaving her 
today.” 

He went in. 

“Maireen, my jewel,” says her 
mother, giving a nod to all the snow 
on the lad, “here’s a white dove to 
see you, or maybe a white swallow, 
it’s like!” 

The sweet one smiled. It’s pretty 
she was indeed, he thought. 

“Ora, Coneen,” she said, and it’s 
a hoarse voice she had on her, “isn’t 
it a fearful thing to be locked in the 
blankets here all the day long with 
the beautiful snow floating down so 
nicely for us!” 

“It is that, Maireen,” he said, and 
it was a sore disappointment that he 
felt, truly. But he wouldn’t let the 
sick darling know of it. It’s rollick- 
ing in the snow he’d rather be, not 
sipping tea in the house. 

But he found great joy just the 
same in talking there with her. 


“Now,” says her mother, “you 
mustn’t go near her or you'll be ge'- 
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ting the cold yourself, white swal- 
low! Sit down in this chair now, in 
the corner here, and mind—don’t be 
leaving it!” 


(¢(7NONEEN, Says the sick-with-a- 
cold girl, “you'll be doing me 

a favor?” 

“T will that,” he says, “you have 
no doubt of that, have you, Maireen?” 

It was that he was too positive, 
I’m thinking, for it’s little he knew 
of what the asking of her would be. 
And it’s she that wasn’t so sure of 
him, either! 

“There’s a wish on me for you to 
do me an errand,” she says. 

It’s gayly his eyes were laughing! 

“Sure I hate to be leaving you at 
all, Maireen, but if it’s an errand you 
wish me to be doing, I'll go like a gull 
before the wind for you, Mair- 
een-O!” he says, with the gay laugh 
of him. There was romance and gal- 
lantry even then on the little red 
tongue of him. 

It was a minute or two by the clock 
before she said a word again. It’s 
thinking well she was! 
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“It’s. to the Chapel I want you to 
go,” she says then. 

And what did she want of him in 
the Chapel, now? 

“To the Chapel is it?” he says. 

“Vy 26 9 

There was a bashfulness on her. 

“And what would you want there, 
Maireen?” he says. 

She coughed. Maybe it was her 
cold and maybe it was a shyness. 
That wasn’t told me, ara. 

“I have a wish on me that you 
should say a few prayers for me,” 
she said finally. 

The bright face of him smiled with 
the brilliance of the golden plover! 

“Is it afraid you’re about to die, 
you are?” he laughed. 

She shook her head “no,” quickly. 

It’s how she hadn’t missed saying 
her prayers before the statues in 
the Chapel, and making the Way, for 
such a long, long time that she’d 
feel lost indeed if the prayers weren’t 
said! So Coneen of the Whistle must 
take her place today, when he went 
to the Chapel, and say double the 
prayers — one-half for sick-with-a- 
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cold Maireen MacMara! 

She asked it so sweetly there came 
a wish on him to kiss the red mouth 
of her, cold and all! And it’s off 
to the Chapel, he’d be running for 
her. 

“Remember,” she says, “the Way 
of the Cross... .” 

“Yes,” he answers. 

“One Hail Mary for St. Joseph. 

* she says. 
“Yes,” he answers. 
“One Hail Mary for St. Padraic. 


“Only one to Padraic!” he says. 

“Yes,” she replies, “I don’t have 
favorites at all.” 

“And one Our Father and three 
Hail Marys before the altar,” she 
instructs him. 

“Tt will be that, 
promises. 

There was a queer look on her 
eyes, then. 

“And three Hail Marys before 
Our Lady of Hope!” 

It was he that coughed now. The 
confusion of the world was on him, 
indeed! He squirmed in his chair. 


Maireen,” he 





 “Tsn’t it tremendous the patience a man has 
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He wished he hadn’t put his foot out 
to come over at all. How he was 
hateful to that statue with the 
crooked eye of it and the cracked 
nose. ... 

“Coneen, Coneen ?” she pleaded. 

He looked into the sad blue eyes 
of her, and 

“Yes,” he says. 

It’s wonderful what a woman can 
do with a man. 

“Remember now ‘ 

“Yes, Maireen,” he says. 

And like that it was settled. 

The Way of the Cross he piously 
made twice. It’s as quick as he could 
decently go he made his own prayers, 
so as to be saying the prayers for the 
beautiful angel that was home with a 
cold! It was a double joy he felt at 
the saying of the prayers for her in- 
tentions ; an earthly and a divine ec- 
stacy it was indeed. It was hard put 
to it he was to say his own prayers 
so anxious was the desire in his 
breast to be saying them for Maireen. 

The two Ways of the Cross fin- 
ished, he said his prayers in the front 
of the Chapel. And it was only be- 
fore three of the four statues he said 
his own prayers. His prayers to Our 
Lady he said before the altar with 
his prayers to the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. And wasn’t it a great 
joy was on him saying Maireen’s 
with his own! 


” 


T was surely a fearful shyness he 

had on him of Our Lady of the 
Crooked Eye. Indeed it was more 
than a shyness. It was a terror, poor 
Coneen! 

He had hardened his heart against 
Our Lady of the Crooked Eye 
(though the real Our Lady of Hope 
he adored fervently). He had hard- 
ened his heart against the image, and 
when a man does harden his heart, 
his breast becomes stone, and there’s 
little in this world will move it. It’s 
beyond the beyonds how stern the 


corner of a wee little man’s soft heart 


can be when he has a mind to harden 
it. The sweet, generous heart that 
held such high communion with the 
plover and the curlew... . 


Ochone, and it’s hard his heart was 


against Our Lady of the Crooked 
Eye. And She with a cracked nose 
from old age, besides! 

He sat down near the altar, on the 
side furthest away from the disdained 
statue. He gave an eye to the image. 
He turned his eye away. Then he 
gave a spell looking at it, brazen in- 
deed. 

“What’s on you at all now, Coneen 


the old one. 


of the Whistle?” the image seemed 
to be saying to him. 

He didn’t know himself, exactly. 

“I’d just as well be praying before 
a stick!” he thought. 

And maybe after all it’s the love 
after Beauty that was rooted in his 
breast that caused the intensity of 
his aversion. It’s often and often 
I’m thinking we do be mistaking the 
true object of our hearts’ desires. ... 

He went out of the Chapel. He 
walked around it. It was many a 
song he whistled the time away with 
then. But he dared not return to 
Maireen MacMara with the three 
Hail Marys not said! 

It was an insult to Her, this 
crooked-eyed statue, he was thinking 
as he went into the Chapel again... . 

He knelt down. 

“Hail Mary, full of grace,” he said, 
“the Lord o 

And he looked up into the face of 
the image. 

It was no use. The illusion fled. 
Nothing was left but a ridiculous 
mass of plaster, with a crooked eye 
and a cracked nose. This was not 
She! This was a mockery of an 
image—that was all. It was no true 
likeness of Her at all. It was naught 
but ugliness. 

It had no beauty, no beauty... . 

The mood for prayer left him. 


H: sat in the front pew glaring 
at it. And then... . 

She was a bent old woman, an old 
beggar woman, an old woman of the 


roads. It was down in front of Our 
Lady of Hope’s image she was kneel- 
ing, and the prayers going up from 
her. And a look of complete rapture 
was on the worn old face of her. 

It was a limitless love the old beg- 
gar woman had for Her, truly. It’s 
the love I’m thinking that comes of 
poverty and hardship and hunger 
and utter misery. It’s the love that 
makes heaven out of the long roads 
that stretch before and the aching of 
one’s feet.... It’s not that I can be 
telling the love that flowed up from 
There don’t be the 
words in me at all to be telling the 
depth of it. 

But Coneen of the Whistle had two 
large eyes on him, and it’s he that 
was watching her! Maybe it was he 
saw the reflection of Her in the old 
woman’s face; the reflection of the 
image’s imitation ; the Queen Mother 
of his hunger and thirst after 
Beauty... . 

These things be beyond my telling, 
truly, but it’s a wonderful light that 


Coneen saw in the upraised face of 
the old beggar woman. It’s not me 
that can be after explaining the look 
that flowed between the two women, 
but there’s more than either you or | 
can be knowing in the breasts of men 
like Coneen of the Whistle at the 
things they see, and the way they do 
be seeing them, and the meanings 
they know in them. 

For it’s terrible ashamed he felt 
when the old woman had hobbled 
away to her roads. Muise, the shame 
he had in him was as boundless as 
Beauty, I’m thinking. 


“re you be having a noggin 
of hot milk and a bit of warm 


bread?” says the mother of Maireen 
MacMara to him. 

“Tf it wouldn’t be troubling you,” 
he says. It’s a real boy he was, and 
couldn’t refuse an invitation to be 
eating ! 

And there he was drinking his hot 
milk and looking at the enchanting 
eyes of Maireen of the red mouth. 

“And did you say a Hail Mary be- 
fore St. Joseph?” she says. 

“Yes,” he answers her. 

“And ten J Implores before the 
Sacred Heart?” 

“T did that.” 

While he was swallowing the last 
drop of the milk, she sat up straight 
in bed, and threw a fiery question: 

“And three Hail Marys before Our 
Lady of Hope?” 

It’s a queer smile he gave her, 
then. It seemed to her that he was 
trying to mind certain words, and 
the words would be going from him 
if he didn’t be minding them. 

“I don’t be remembering exactly,” 
he says, “if——” 

Isn’t it she that was excited! 

At the hearing of his words, she 
burst into tears! It was alarming 
indeed the way she made at him with 
the lashing of her words. She didn’t 
give him space for speaking at all! 

“There’s little danger on you to be 
doing such a favor for me,” she cried 
bitterly, “I—I—I think you're a 
mean, mean, mean... .” 

Isn’t it tremendous the patience a 
man has with a woman? 

“Will you be waiting a minute!” 
he broke in. “I don’t be remembering 
exactly if it was ten Hail Marys or 
twelve I said for you.” 

And so it fell out that Coneen of 
the Whistle came to reverence Our 
Lady of the Crooked Eye, and came 
to know that Beauty dwells in many 
places other than we do be thinking 
from the hardness of our hearts. . . - 
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Chapters on the Life and Character of St. Joseph 
By HUGH F. BLUNT,LL.D. 


XIX. cA Sorrowing Man 


HE Holy Family remained in Jerusalem the seven 

days of the Passover. They were days of deep 

spiritual joy, visiting the places which had so 

many holy memories ; they were days also of deep 

human joy, in the association with their friends, sharing 

with them the high hopes of the nearing of the Re- 
demption of Israel. 

But joyous as the pilgrimage was, it was the occasion 
of the greatest sorrow in the life of Joseph. It came 
about in this way. At the end of the celebrations mark- 
ing the Feast of the Passover, the caravans formed again 
and set out for their home,towns. Every group was like 
a family group. Everybody felt at home with his neigh- 
bor. There was so much to discuss on the homeward 
way, relating to one another the different incidents that 
had occurred. With so many hundreds of people in one 
caravan, there was bound to be a kind of confusion. 
Much had to be taken for granted. It was assumed, for 
instance, that everybody who had come from Nazareth 
would join the homeward caravan as soon as it started. 
It was a joyful, holiday crowd, renewing the old tribal 
familiarities. 

Thus it was that the Nazareth caravan started home 
without the boy Jesus. It does not seem to have entered 
the minds of Mary and Joseph that such a thing could 
happen. No blame, of course, could be attached to them. 
In the journey it was the custom for the men to be apart 
from the women. Thus it could happen that Mary as- 
sumed that Jesus was with Joseph, while Joseph on his 
side assumed that He was with Mary. 

How the separation happened we cannot tell, but at 
any rate when the caravan rested the first night of the 
journey it was discovered that Jesus was absent. We can 
imagine the grief of the ordinary father and mother over 
the loss of their child, but something more intense enters 
into this case. Mary and Joseph knew that Jesus was no 
ordinary child; they had too many proofs of Divine 
intervention to misunderstand what manner of man He 
was, 

And great as was the grief of Mary, it is not too much 
to say that in one sense the grief of Joseph was greater. 
For there must have come to him the feeling that in 
some way he had failed in his office of guardian. We 
know now that no blame could be attached to him, but, 
viewing the situation naturally, we can see how Joseph 
would reproach himself for permitting such a misfor- 
tune to happen. 

For Joseph was a wise man. He knew from past ex- 
perience how the life of the Child had been in danger. 
Had he not been ordered to flee with Him into Egypt? 
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And how was he to be sure that danger did not still 
threaten? There was the ruling class still, the oppressors 
who would not hesitate to destroy anyone that would 
seem to threaten their rule. Perhaps Jesus was even 
at this moment in the hands of His enemies. The sorrow 
which the Evangelist attributes to Joseph and Mary indi- 
cates that they had fears for His safety. And Joseph, 
I say, was doubly sorrowful because it was to his care 
that the Divine treasure had been committed. 

In every instance it had been made clear to him that 
he was the responsible party in the Holy Family. He 
was the father, the head. It was a tremendous honor 
that had been given to him, and now, for some strange 
reason, it looked as if this dignity, this grace, was to 
be taken away from him. 

One can imagine the thousand and one fears which 
obsessed Mary and Joseph as they discovered that they 
had lost Jesus. Had he fallen into the hands of the many 
robbers, the insurrectionists, that flooded the country? 
Was he fallen the prey to wild animals? There was but 
one thing to do, to go back over the way they had come 
and look for Him. 


So they left their friends and hurried back over the 
road. Vain was the search. They did not meet Him 
on the way. Back to Jerusalem they went. Perhaps He 
had found refuge with some of their friends in the city. 
But they made the rounds of the various houses in vain. 
No one knew where Jesus was. For two days and nights 
the search continued. What agonies must have been 
heaped together in those forty-eight hours! 


It was the silent grief that tears hearts asunder. 
Already the sword announced by Simeon was piercing 
the Mother’s soul. Mary is the Mother of Sorrows. But 
I think it can be said, too, that Joseph is the Father of 
Sorrows. He had had many worries in his life, many 
sorrows, but this was the sharpest sword of all. To be 
without Jesus was the deepest of agonies. 


S° IT is always consoling when the day is dark and the 
burdens rest heavy to think of Joseph. Somehow he 


understands. He has been through it all, he has borne 
the burden by the side of which ours is as light as a 
feather. He has been a man of sorrows. He knows 
what is the matter with us. Sometimes we do not know. 
But the only real burden, the only real sorrow that can 
come to us, is the loss of God in one way or another. 
With God in our hearts there is no burden unbearable. 
Joseph is an expert in grief at the loss of Jesus. If we 
join our tears with his, there is no doubt that he will 
sympathize with us, and show us how to find again our 
peace and our God. 
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Jesus, Mary, Joseph—Three 
Make the Holy Family. 


Jesus died upon the Cross, 
Saving us against our loss. 


Mary’s heart was riven through; 
Seven swords of woe she knew. 


Jesus, Mary—there must be 
Three to make the Family. 


Jesus suffered, Mary too; 
What had Joseph else to do? 


Hidden saint in all he did, 
So the cross he bore was hid. 


Jesus shared with Joseph all; 
Would He keep from him the gall? 


Head of God’s own Family, 
The Cross too was his family-tree. 


XX. ¢A Man of Joy 


wo days and two nights Mary and Joseph sought 
Jesus, their hearts aching because they had lost 


their treasure. They would never be happy again 

unless they found Him. Why Jesus made them 
suffer so, is beyond us to fathom. Already he had begun 
to acquaint them with the mystery of the Cross. 

But Joseph was as ever a man of action. He would 
not rest until he had found Jesus. And on the third day 
the search was rewarded. “And it came to pass,” says 
St. Luke, “that after three days they found him in the 
temple sitting in the midst of the doctors, hearing them 
and asking them questions. And all that heard him 
were astonished at his wisdom and his answers. And 
seeing him they wondered. And his mother said to Him: 
Son, why hast thou done so to us? behold thy father 
and I have sought thee sorrowing. And he said to them: 
how is it that you sought me: did you not know that I 
must be about my father’s business? And they under- 
stood not the word that he spoke unto them.” 

It is all so mysterious. Jesus had separated Himself 
from Mary and Joseph. He loved them devotedly, that 
goes without saying. And He did not love them less 
in separating Himself from them, He knew even while 
He was in the Temple, some of the time lost in prayer, 
or talking with the doctors, or taking His rest at night, 
that they were out on the highways of the city, their 
hearts broken, looking for Him. Yet He did nothing 
to assure them, nothing to lessen the burden of their 
cross, 

Jesus could act only wisely and kindly. He could hurt 
no one, least of all Joseph and Mary. But he was bring- 
ing home to them the knowledge that He was no longer 
a child, but that He had reached the age of manhood, a 
“son of the Law,” and that, deeply as He loved them, 
grateful as He was to them for all that they had done 
for Him, yet was there something higher still than crea- 
tures, however holy those creatures were, and that was 
God, His Father. 

Some commentators see in the words of Jesus a re- 
proach. It is not the right word. There was no fault 
on the part of Mary and Joseph in their solicitude for 
Jesus. It would be better to call the words of Jesus a 
strong statement, an announcement of the fact that He 


had a Divine mission and that this mission came first. 
That He did not put aside the parental control is plain 
from the words of the Evangelist, “And he went down 
with them and came to Nazareth and was subject to 
them.” 

But whatever the mystery about the words of Jesus, 
one thing sure is that Joseph was beside himself with 
joy at finding Him again. How touching is the solicitude 
of Mary for her beloved spouse! “Why hast thou done 
so to us?” She was mindful of Joseph more than of 
herself. “Thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing.” 
She gave to Joseph the title of “Father” of Jesus, indi- 
cating that Jesus, too, called Joseph by that loving name, 
Perhaps it is the use of the word father that compli- 
cates things in the minds of Joseph and Mary. 

The name “Father” in their daily life meant Joseph. 
Yet Jesus was saying, “Did you not know that I must 
bé about my father’s business?” Did they think that 
He was referring to some business of Joseph? Did the 
juxtaposition of the two “fathers” make it hard for them 
to grasp His real meaning? These were the first words 
recorded of Jesus. Was He on this occasion telling His 
first parable? “I will open my mouth in parables.” 

But time enough for them to ponder these words in 
their hearts. The uppermost thought now was, especially 
in the mind of Joseph, one pf relief and joy that He 
had found Jesus once more. To have been without Him 
nearly three days was almost intolerable. Joseph had 
suffered’ the siege of spiritual dryness, he had gone 
through the dark night of the soul. But now it was 
morning once more, the sun was shining, and God was 
safe with him, or rather he was safe with God. 

Joseph’s heart was filled with admiration as he beheld 
the boy Jesus surrounded by the great doctors of the 
Law. It was to him no new thing to hear words of 
wisdom falling from the lips of Jesus, but there must 
have been a feeling of fatherly pride that Jesus was 
beginning to come into His own. He, Joseph, had found 
Jesus after having lost Him. Were these the great 
leaders in Israel also finding Him, finding Him for the 
first time? Was the mission of the Redemption of 
Israel about to begin? 


K NOWING Joseph for a deeply spiritual man, knowing 

that the Will of God was with him the first thing to 
be considered, even above his own consolation and happi- 
ness, we must know that the joy he had in recovering 
Jesus was secondary to the delight he felt in seeing these 
others finding Him, in realizing that the real business 
of the Heavenly Father was begun. 

That thought is a consolation. Joseph is not a selfish 
man, He did not wish to keep Jesus all to himself. He 
yearned, too, for the Redemption, for the salvation of all 
men, yearned to have all men find God. So when the 
night is on us, and we cannot see a hand ahead of us, 
and we wander through the streets of the world without 
Jesus, when we go forth looking for our only Consola- 
tion, there is one man who can help us in. our quest. 
That man is Joseph. Follow Joseph, and you are bound 
to come to God, And finding Him, you will have some 
little idea how Joseph felt that day in the Temple, when, 
after the weary search, he saw the face of the boy Who 
called him father. 
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Joseph, your axe, your saw, your plane, 
Were not the burdens of a slave; 

Fatigue and toil and sweat and pain 
To you no ache of pity gave. 


For you recalled how Mary’s Boy, 

Who deigned His trade from you to take, 
One day put down His childish toy 

And asked you how a cross to make. 


XXI. A Ruling Man 


OUNG JosEPH of the Patriarchal days, sold into 

captivity into Egypt, became the ruler of his 

adopted country, the prime minister of Pharaoh. 

The story of the first Joseph reads like a fairy 
tale. Elevated to the highest power, he was able to help 
his brethren who had once served him so ill. He was 
in many ways the type of our Joseph. Only a type, 
however, for great as the Patriarch Joseph was, he was 
little in comparison with the second Joseph. The first 
Joseph ruled a kingdom, but our Joseph ruled the Ruler 
of all kingdoms. St. Luke relates the fact in a few 
words: “And he went down with them and came to 
Nazareth and was subject to them.” Few words, but 
they would furnish material for endless meditation. 

The one thing that runs all through the story of the 
Infancy and hidden life of Jesus is the dominion held 
by Joseph. It had to be. If the Son of God was te 
become a child, a real child in all things, He had to 
submit Himself to the limitations of childhood. He 
had to place Himself under fatherly control. He had 
to have a protector, a teacher, one who would do the 
will of the Father in his regard. 

And that Joseph was the man chosen for that work, 
is the only proof that is needed of his personal worth. 
God, Who had the pick of the world, would never have 
chosen a man the least bit unworthy to be the intimate 
associate of Mary, her adviser, her guardian, the shield 
of her virginity and her Divine Motherhood, or to be 
the “father” of the Messias. When you say that Mary 
is the Mother of God, you say everything; all your titles 
of praise cannot add to that dignity. 

In the same way, when you say that Joseph was the 
head of the Holy Family, you also say everything you 
can about him. You need no details about his life. But 
if you seek for specific glories to give his name, I think 
that of all that has been said about him, the one text 
that should be chosen for his coat of arms is the state- 
ment of St. Luke that Jesus was “subject” to Joseph. 

“He that is the keeper of his master shall be glorified,” 
says the Book of Proverbs (27). It is all a mystery, 
a deep mystery, how Joseph, who knew that Jesus was 
the Son of God, who had been witness of so many 
Heavenly marvels in His regard, could be persuaded to 
undertake the awful task of subjecting God to his will. 
God made him assume that task, that is all. Not for 
him to question why it should be so. His but to obey. 
And since we know the simple, forward, open nature of 
Joseph, we can believe that there was no mock humility 
in the relations of Jesus and Joseph. That would have 
made it all ridiculous, a mere bit of play-acting. 

No; Jesus really made Himself subject to Joseph, and 
Joseph really ruled and commanded Him. In the reve- 
“ations of St. Bridget we find our Lady saying, “My 
Son was so obedient that when Joseph said, Do this or 
that, immediately He did it.”. There is an old Eastern 


tradition which represents Our Lord as saying: “I con- 
versed with Joseph in all things as if I had been his 
child. He called me son and I called him father, and I 
loved him as the apple of my eye.” 

The very thought of Jesus being ruled by Joseph is 
a blow to our human pride of place and distinction. But 
it glorifies obedience, and shows us what a holy thing is 
authority, even when possessed by those who rule us, 
though we may know that personally they are inferior | 
to us in natural talents. 

So you can behold Joseph taking his place at the head 
of the table without any fear. It was his place. And he 
knew how to rule. There was no difficulty in asserting 
his authority. He knew that his word was law, and that 
the very expression of his will meant its fulfillment on 
the part of Jesus and Mary. 

Not that Joseph exercised his authority just for the 
sake of exercising it. But the Holy Family, like every 
other family, had to be run according to system. There 
was the trivial round, the common task, in the life at 
Nazareth. There were errands for Jesus to run, the 
water to carry from the fountain, the sticks of wood to 
be picked up in the fields, the shavings to be gathered 
up from the floor of the carpenter shop to light the 
fire, there were the tasks of school lessons to be set for 
Him, lessons to be heard by Joseph before Jesus was 
off to school, there was the training to be given Him 
in the carpenter’s trade, showing Him how to use the 
plane, the saw, the hammer. 

Small orders they were, but real orders nevertheless, 
and the Boy submitted to them gladly because He saw 
in Joseph His earthly superior, his “father” on earth. 
St. Alphonsus, meditating upon this obedience of Jesus 
to Joseph, says, “This humility of Jesus in obeying 
causes us to know that the dignity of St. Joseph is supe- 
rior to that of all the saints, saving only that of the 
Virgin Mother.” , 

Think of Joseph during those days in Nazareth, and 
you begin to appreciate the importance of his position. 
It is all summed up in the statement that his word was 
law with the Son of God. And since Jesus gave him 
such loving obedience, He must have admired as well as 
loved him. 


Somehow I like to think—reverently be it said—-that 
the days of the subjection of Jesus to Joseph are not yet 
ended and never will be ended. God did not eliminate 
the Holy Family simply because He transferred it from 
an earthly to a Heavenly dwelling. Jesus must still call 
Joseph by the reverential name of “Father.” Joseph is 
still to Jesus what he always was. Jesus does not need 
to obey Joseph in Heaven; nor did He need to obey 
him on earth. Yet He did just that; and is it too much 
to think that He still likes to keep up the old relation- 
ship by bidding Joseph command Him? 


W 1TH that thought in mind, how important a prayer 
to St. Joseph becomes ; how beneficial it must be to 
wear his medal, to have a picture’ or statue of him, to 
wear his cord, to keep all Wednesdays in his honor. Get 
him on your side, and I believe he will stop at nothing to 
plead your cause, even to the extent of commanding 
Jesus in memory of the days when He was really sub- 
ject to him. As an old writer says, “St. Joseph does not 
supplicate, but commands.” 
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Joseph, Carpenter, build me a house, 

A poor little house that a monk might own; 
Fashion its beams of the twisted boughs 

And make its floor of the earth alone. 


Poor little house, yet rich indeed 
By the Son of God’s low natal cave; 
Rich by the side of the huts of reed 
That the lonely Egypt exile gave. 


Build me the lowliest that can be, 

For this I know, as you look inside, 
You'll think it fit for your family 

And bring them there, with me to bide. 


XXII. A Laboring <«7Man 
Nr the Jews it was no disgrace to labor. Indeed, 


it was taught as a religious duty that every man’ 


should have some trade. Luxury was frowned 

upon, especially since in such a country the 
wants of a man were few and easily provided for. 
Though of a royal line, Joseph was born to labor. It 
was long since his family had known the comforts of 
life. The regal splendor had disappeared ages before. 
There was, however, no vain repining over the loss. A 
man could be happy even though he did not have riches. 
That was so with the ordinary Jew in the time of Joseph, 
and if so, how much more with him. 

For Joseph was a Saint, and had the Saint’s outlook 
on life, with its disregard of material affluence. That 
Joseph was poor is plain from the Gospel narrative. All 
his comings and goings were in accordance with a con- 
dition, if not of want, at least of comparative poverty. 
He trudges on foot with Mary from Nazareth to Beth- 
lehem, he can command nothing but a stable for the Son 
of God to be born in; he is not able to offer the lamb 
of holocaust at the Purification of Mary, but has to be 


content with the offering of the poor, that of a turtle 
dove, 


In the Flight into Egypt it is another journey by foot. 
And so all down the line. We see the surroundings of 
a poor family, at least of a family very middle class. 
Now there is nothing surprising about that. Indeed, we 
would be surprised if the Son of God had come to earth 
in power and wealth and glory. All the prophecies had 
indicated otherwise. And when He did become man, it 
was to submit Himself to work. 

He was known to all the people as a carpenter and as 
the son of a carpenter. So if Jesus was to lead a life 
of labor, it was necessary that He should be born of a 
family of laborers. A thought that shows us what a 
dignified thing work is. For it goes without saying that 
He could have surrounded Himself with all the wealth 
of the world, and could have made Joseph and Mary king 
and queen. 


The humility of Mary and Joseph stand out in this, 


that knowing the background of their choice by God, 


they were content with their lot in life. Perhaps that 
humility is more surprising in Joseph. He was the head 
of the family. The father of a family, if he is really 
a provident father, always wants the best for his family, 
Looking at the matter from a natural point of view, one 
must be tempted to think that Joseph must have been 
sorry that he could not give his loved ones more. At 
times he must have been hard pushed to provide for the 
necessities that arose. And of course he would have 


wished to be able to give them greater comforts if they 
had desired them. 

But I am sure the thought never entered his mind, 
since he had the true appreciation of the characters of 
Jesus and Mary. It would be a mistake to think that 
Joseph was left in the dark in regard to the Divine 
secrets. He was the confidant of Jesus and Mary, their 
adviser, their support. He occupied a high position, the 
highest position in the family, and they would not ignore 
him as if he were a stranger. He knew that they wanted 
to lead a life of poverty, the life of the humble working 
people, and it would never enter his mind to impose a 
different judgment upon them. If Francis could love 
My Lady Poverty, it was because he had an example of 
it in the Holy Family. 


osEPH, then, glorified labor. His trade, like all true 
work, was an honorable one. The-word carpenter in 
general signifies a worker in any metal, precious metals, 
or in wood or iron or stone. Some of the earlier writers 
said that Joseph was a worker in iron, but the general 
tradition is that he worked in wood. St. Thomas says, 
“Jesus was reputed to be the son of Joseph, but was 
not a forger of iron but a worker in wood.” But no 
matter what the work, it was a dignity as exercised by 
Joseph. To him, to labor was to pray. 

So as we go about our work, sometimes struggling to 
make ends meet, fighting the demon of discontent that 
would make us unhappy with our lot, it helps a great 
deal to draw the picture of Joseph trudging over the 
roads or toiling from morning till night in the carpenter 
shop. We are not poorer than he, and how little we 
deserve a life of ease in comparison with him. He never 
complained, and why should we? And there is another 
helping point, too. Since Jesus condescended to owe His 
life, His health, His happiness to the work of Joseph, 
has He now set aside that gratitude, or does He still 
keep thanking him for all he did for Him? 

I am sure that Jesus never forgets the Nazareth days, 
never ceases to remember His dependence upon Joseph. 
And knowing that, I feel that if we make Joseph our 
friend we have, indeed, a good friend at court. 


Joseph, when you felled a tree, 
Did the driving axe proclaim 
The enduring prophecy 
Of that future Tree of shame? 


Did the sighing of each leaf 
Sound a canticle of pain? 

Did you fathom Mary’s grief, 
Visioning her Jesus slain? 


Mayhap you were spared the woe 
Of foreseeing Calvary ; 

Jesus, Mary, loved you so, 
Spared they you this agony? 


Mayhap you who lived with trees 

Knew the hidden tongue they spake; 
Mayhap for their prophecies 

You loved trees for His dear sake. 


And methinks, when trees would fall 
At your axe’s sturdy blow, 

You drank passion-tears of gall, 
Knowing He must suffer so. 
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IT HAPPENED IN APRIL 


Fra Giovanni’s Notes on This Month’s 
cAnniversaries of Persons and Events 


April First 

1211— Death of St. Gilbert, 
Bishop of Caithness, a champion 
of the Scottish Church in its long 
dispute against coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishopric of 
York in England. 

1678—Pope Innocent XI insti- 
tutes the Secretariat of Briefs to 
Princes, the Office which drafts in 
the proper form the Encyclicals 
sent out from the Holy See to the 
Catholic world. 

1900—Death of Dr. Mivart, for- 
merly a famous Catholic scientist. 
His views, however, coming under 
condemnation and he refusing to 
withdraw them, he was unhappy 
enough to die inhibited from the 
Sacraments. 

1928—Great church bell at Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, Spain, falls on a Palm 
Sunday procession and three girls 
are killed. 


April Second 

1508 — Death, aged 91, of St. 
Francis of Paula, in Calabria in 
Italy. Founder of the Order of 
Minims. 

1629—Pope Urban VIII writes 
to the French Nuncio that the 
States of the Church cannot enter 
a proposed political league: “It is 
impossible for me to put in jeop- 
ardy the common fatherhood of 
Christendom.” 

1798—Letter from Duke of Port- 
land (England) on the subject of 
the “spoliation and sacrilege in 
several Roman Catholic chapels in 
Ireland for the express purpose of 
exasperating the lower orders into 
rebellion.” 

1806—Birth of Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, the famous “Foreign Secre- 
tary” to the Holy See during the 
last days of the old States of the 
Church, 

April Third 

1589—Death of St. Benedict the 
Black, born in Sicily of negro slave 
parents. 

1639—Venerable Marie of the 
Incarnation leaves Dieppe, France, 
for Quebec. First Superior of the 
Ursulines at Quebec. The voyage 





from France to New France (Can- 
ada) took her three months. 

1682—Death of Murillo, the fam- 
ous Spanish painter, as a result of 
a fall from a scaffold in the church 
of the Capuchins in Cadiz, where 
he had been painting an “Espousal 
of St. Catherine.” 

1846—Last speech of Daniel 
O’Connell, the “Liberator,” in the 
English House of Commons. 
Speech was on the Irish Famine. 

1899—Death of Father Etienne 
Pernet, founder of the Little Sis- 
ters of the Assumption. 


April Fourth 

636—Death of St. Isidore, Bishop 
of Seville, Spain. A Doctor of the 
Church. 

1523—Martin Luther, the great 
“reformer,” arranges the escape 
from a Cistercian Convent of Cath- 
erine von Bora, the ex-nun who on 
June 13, 1525, became the ex- 
monk’s wife. 

1553—Episcopal consecration of 
future Urban VII, the Pope who 
paid off the debts owing to all 
pawnshops in the Papal States. 

1679—Sails from Lisbon to Goa, 
Father Thomas Stephens, S.J., the 
first Englishman ever to live in 
India. 

1694—-Veronica Giuliani receives 
the Crown of Thorns. A famous 
case in the history of the Stigmata. 

1808—Sees of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, and Bardstown, 
cut off from Baltimore and erected 
as independent dioceses. 


1874—Ordination of future Card- 
inal Mercier, the famous Primate 
of Belgium during the Great War. 

1910—Religious storm in Amer- 
ica, President Roosevelt having to 
be asked not to visit the Pope. This 
visit had already been arranged, 
when it appeared that the Presi- 
dent was also arranging to call 
upon the American Methodist Mis- 
sion in Rome. As the Mission was 
carrying on a direct campaign 
against the Holy See, the Pope 
found it necessary to point out that 
if the President insisted upon his 
Methodist visit, the Vatican would 
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have reluctantly to cancel this in- 
vitation. 
April Fifth 

1250—St. Louis, King of France, 
taken prisoner while on the Sev- 
enth Crusade. 

1252—Death of St. Peter Martyr, 
a Dominican monk and “Inquisi- 
tor-General.” Assassinated by her- 
etics. 

1258—Death of St. Juliana, a 
mystic, who after a Vision impor- 
tuned Urban IV to institute a spe- 
cial feast in honor of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Hence Corpus Christi 
Day. 

1871—Arrest of the Archbishop 
of Paris during the Commune fol- 
lowing the Fall of Paris in the 
Franco-Prussian War. Afterwards 
murdered. 

April Sixth 

1199—Death of Richard the Lion 
Heart, the Crusader-King of Eng- 
land. 

1498—Vasco de Gama of the 
Order of Christ reaches Mombassa, 
Africa, on the trip that opened out 
the sea route to India and the 
East. 

1849—Death of cholera of Arch- 
bishop Crolly of Armagh, Ireland. 
First Catholic Primate allowed by 
the English to reside in his own 
Cathedral Town. 

1851—-Father Brownbill, S. J., 
receives future Cardinal Manning 
into Church at Farm Street, Lon- 
don. 

1915—Pope sends 25,000 francs 
to Cardinal Mercier to be used for 
the poor of war-ravaged Belgium. 


April Seventh 

30—Probable actual date of THE 
CRUCIFIXION. 

1506—Birth of St. Francis Xav- 
ier. In 1541 on this same date, 
his birthday, he starts on his mis- 
sion to India. 

1641—English Parliament issues 
new proclamation banishing all 
popish priests from the realm under 
pain of death. 

1655 — Election of Alexander 
VII, the Pope who condemned the 
“Augustinus” of Jansenius. 
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1668—Death of Sir William 
Davenant, Poet Laureate of Eng- 
land in 1638. A convert to Cathol- 
icism in 1644. Sometimes held to 
have been a connection of William 
Shakespeare. 

1890—Conclusion of negotiations 
between the Holy See and the Brit- 
ish Government as to the Marriage 
Laws of Malta. 

April Eighth 

858—Death of Benedict III, the 
Pope between whom and his pred- 
ecessor, St. Leo IV, used by the 
ignorant to be interpolatéd the fab- 
ulous “Pope Joan.’ 

1214—Death of Blessed Albert, 
Patriarch of Jerusalem. 

1546—Opening Fourth Session 
of the Council of Trent, and it is 
proved “that in Faith and Morals 
the Tradition of the Church is, 
with the Bible, the standard of 
Supernatural Revelation.” 

1808—Baltimore previously the 
only bishopric of the United States 
now created an archbishopric and 
the Metropolitan See. 

1861—Full civil liberty now ac- 
corded to Protestants in Austria. 

April Ninth 

1204—-Capture of Constantinople 
by the Crusaders and the founda- 
tion of the Latin Empire. 

1850 — Siccardi Law abolishes 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction in Italy. 

1869—Prince Arthur (England) 
attends Masonic Ball in Dublin. 
Cardinal Cullen warns the Faith- 
ful not to attend. The Ball a failure. 

1874—-Lady Herbert of Lea, a 
Catholic Englishwoman, presents 
to the Holy Father £3,600 collected 
in pence from the poor’ Catholic 
girls of Great Britain. 

1888—St. Teresa of the Child 
Jesus, the Little Flower, now aged 
15, enters convent at Lisieux, 
France. 

1889—Death of Michel Eugene 
Chevreul, a Catholic scientist who 
made some important chemical dis- 
coveries in the dyeing trade. 


April Tenth 
787—King Pepin of: France in- 


troduces an organ into Church of 


St. Corneille at Compiégne. An 
organ then a great novelty. 
1889—(Or was it the 16th?) 
Death of Father Damien at Molo- 
kai, Hawaii, the leper settlement. 
1894—Association of Prayer and 
Penitence —founded at Dijon, 
France, 1879—now made an arch- 
confraternity by Pope Leo XIII. 
1908—Catholic priests in China 


divested of all their civil privileges. 


April Eleventh 

1585—Death of Gregory XIII, 
the Pope who brought about the 
Gregorian Reformed Calendar. 

1630—English Government de- 
livers Venerable John Southworth 
and fifteen other priests over to 
the French Ambassador to be 
transported abroad to the Conti- 
nent. 

1869—Jubilee of Pope Pio Nono. 

1903—Death of Gemma Galgani 
of Lucca in Italy, a modern mystic 
of whom it was claimed that in the 
September of 1901 she had levi- 
tated herself while praying. 


April Twelfth 


1059—Nicholas II, a French 
Pope, issues a Decree regulating 
Papal Elections and removing 
them from any possibility of civil 
interference. 

1555—Pope orders his singers to 
be careful that their music shall 
be suitable for Divine Service and 
their voices intelligible. 

1704—Death in Paris of Bishop 
Bossuet, “the last of the Fathers of 
the Church.” Famous scholar. 

1850—Pope re-enters Rome. 

1898—Death of Cardinal Tasch- 
ereau, Archbishop of Quebec, born 
1820. Succeeded by Cardinal Bé- 
gin. 

April Thirteenth 

1598—Edict of Nantes, by which 
King Henry IV of France grants 
full civil toleration to his Protest- 
ant subjects. 

1878—Scottish Protestant Bish- 
ops issue formal protest against 
the Restoration of the Scottish 
Catholic Hierarchy (of 4th March, 
1878). 

1891—Four Bishops of the Prot- 
estant Episcopalian Church in New 
York sign decree annulling a mar- 
riage of 1878 between Miss Maud 
Littlejohn, daughter of the Prot- 
estant Bishop of Long Island, and 
Mr. Almet F. Jenks. 

1907—Father Jouin fined by 
French law courts for having 
preached against the Separation 
Laws. 


April Fourteenth 

1443—Death of St. Lidwyna of 
Schiedam in Holland, the tradi- 
tional patroness of skaters. 

1847—C ouncil appointed by 
Pope for better civil government 
of Rome. 

1865—Death of Raphael Carrara, 
who had opposed the anti-clerical 


government of Guatemala, Central 
America, and, becoming President, 
had re-established the priests, con- 
vents, etc. 
1888—Death at Valencia, Spain, 
of Archbishop Alemany, first Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco. 
1907—Bishop Northrop conse- 
crates Cathedral of St. John Bap- 
tist in Charleston, S. C. 
1917—Knights of Columbus rep- 
resenting 400,000 members pass 
Resolution to serve United States 
Government in War. 
1927—Church of St. Nicholas, 
Mendoza, Argentine, wrecked by 
earthquake. 


April Fifteenth 


1577—-Foundation of See of Are- 
quipa, one of first dioceses in Peru. 

1788—Death of Buffon, the {a- 
mous naturalist. Educated by 
Jesuits at Dijon. 

1803—-Father Dixon says first 
Mass in New South Wales, Au- 
stralia. No altar stone; chalice of 
tin made by a convict. After short 
time the British officials withdrew 
the privilege of any Catholic serv- 
ice at all. 

1845—Letter from Queen Vic- 
toria to the King of the Belgians. 
“I blush for Protestantism.” This 
was apropos of the storm of big- 
otry evoked by the Bill to grant a 
subsidy to Maynooth College in 
Ireland. 

1861—Consecration of first 
Bishop of the Uniate Bulgars. 

1867—Severe anti-clerical riots 
at Lima, Peru. 

1907—Archbishop Mercier of 
Malines, Primate of Belgium, cre- 
ated Cardinal. 

1914—Pius X establishes Apos- 
tolic Delegation for Australia and 
New Zealand. 


April Sixteenth 


1783—Death of St. Benedict 
Joseph Labre. Died on steps of a 
church in Rome. Born in 1748, 
this “Beggar-Saint” spent his life 
in tramping from shrine to shrine 
over every country in Europe. 

1829—Catholics in England first 
achieve some limited measure ol 
Emancipatiton from the Penal 
Laws obtaining for nearly the last 
three centuries. 

1862—Death at Athens of Sir 
Thomas Wyse, a Catholic Irish- 
man who achieved fame in the 
British diplomatic service. Fu- 
neral attended by King and Queen 
of Greece. 
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1879—Blessed Bernadette dies 
in Convent at Nevers, France. 


April Seventeenth 
165—Death of St. Pope Anicte- 
tus, a Syrian Pope. 

1534 — Blessed Thomas More, 
Lord Chancellor of England, com- 
mitted to the Tower of London, 
where he remains until his execu- 
tion. 

1762—Catholic officers were not 
then allowed to serve in the Brit- 
ish Armies; seven regiments of 
Irish are specially enlisted and per- 
mitted to serve “as volunteers” 
with the Portuguese forces, allies 
of England. Lord Halifax, an Eng- 
lish statesman of the day, writes 
in disapprobation of this plan. 
“Apart from the natural resent- 
ment which every appearance of 
favor to the Roman Catholics must 
give, there were considerable ob- 
jections in Ireland owing to the 
loss of labor which these enlist- 
ments must make.” 


April Eighteenth 

1506—Pope Julius II lays the 
first stone of the new St. Peter’s, 
Rome. 

1882—Anti-Irish and anti-Catho- 
lic riots at Camborne, England, 
where the introduction of cheap 
Irish labor had caused considerable 
local feeling. A Catholic chapel 
destroyed by mob. 

1886—The Bishop of Madrid, 
Spain, shot on steps of his cathe- 
dral by a suspended priest and 
dies. 

1893—Congregation of Rites ap- 
proves the Scapular of St. Joseph. 

1909 — Beatification of (now 
Saint) Joan of Arc. Great cere- 
mony in St. Peter's, Rome. 


April Nineteenth 

1080—Pope Saint Gregory VII 
orders King Harold of Denmark to 
enforce strict laws against the 
witchcraft prevalent in his coun- 
try. 

1529—Diet of Spires, and six 
German Lutheran Princelings for- 
mally enter a Protest. Hence, it 
is said, the origin of the word 
“Protestant.” 

1666—Alexander VII restores to 
the Cistercians their ancient cus- 
toms of the Night Silence, the Pov- 
erty of Apparel, etc. 

1908—Alleged case of sacrilege 
at the Pope’s Mass. 

1908—Papal Decree “Ne Tem- 
ere” now comes into force in 
England. This was an Order gov- 
erning Mixed Marriages, and, mis- 


interpreted by Protestant orators, 
caused at the time a good deal of 
anti-Catholic feeling. 


April Twentieth 
1158—Death of Venerable Ode, 
a Flemish Canonese said to have 
cut off her own nose as an escape 
from an unwanted bridegroom. 

1534— Martyrdom at Tyburn, 
London, of Elizabeth Barton, the 
“Nun of Kent,” for having opposed 
the adulterous “marriage” of King 
Henry VIII. 

1842—Birth at Newtown, Ar- 
magh, Ireland, of John Mary Far- 
ley, future Cardinal Archbishop of 
New York. 

1884— Famous Encyclical of 
Pope Leo XIII condemns Free- 
masonry. 

1888—Papal Rescript condemns 
the “boycotting” then prevalent in 
the political disturbances of Ire- 
land. So called after a Captain 
Boycott, an unpopular agent whom 
nobody would feed, deal with, 
drive, serve, or even speak to. 

1901—New Republican Govern- 
ment of Portugal dissolves various 
Religious Associations. 

1919—Death of Father Arthur 
Devine, an Anglo-Irish Passionist. 
Leader in movement to revive the 
ancient Irish tongue. 


April Twenty-first 

1073—-Death of Pope Alexander 
II. 

1652—Death at Rome of Pietro 
della Valle, a soldier in the Papal 
Army. Had been a famous trav- 
eller in the East. On one: of his 
journeys he was eleven years away 
from Europe, and his wife being 
with him and dying, he carried for 
five years with him her dead body. 
On return was created a Papal 
Chamberlain. 

1853—Death at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
of Father Stephen Theodore Badin, 
said to have been the very first 
priest ever ordained within the 
limits of the original Thirteen 
States of the Union. 


April Twenty-second 

1134—Canonization of St. Hugh, 
Bishop of Grenoble, France. Had 
insisted upon Confessions being in 
ordinary cases heard only in a 
Church. 

1509—Henry VIII succeeds to 
the Throne of England. 

1639—Bull of Pope Urban VIII 
totally forbids slavery amongst the 
Indians of Paraguay, Brazil and 
the West Indies. 

1862—Concordat signed between 


the Holy See and the Republic of 
San Salvador, Central America. 

1886—Death at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, of Father Abram Ryan, the 
poet-priest. 

April Twenty-third 

303—Traditional date martyr- 
dom of St. George, the warrior 
bishop whom King Henry V chose 
as Patron of England. 

1573—Birth of Edward Mercur- 
ian, a native of the country that 
we now call Belgium and the first 
non-Spanish General of the Jesuits. 

1793—Law of the French Revo- 
lutionary Government now passed 
to transport to Guiana any priest 
refusing the Oath of Loyalty to the 
Convention. Guiana meant the set- 
tlement now known as Cayenne 
and Devil’s Island. 

1845—Letters of Queen Victoria. 
Writing to her uncle, the King of 
the Belgians, she says that “Our 
Maynooth Bill is now through its 
Second Reading. The Roman 
Catholics are delighted at it and 
behave extremely well, but the 
Protestants display a narrow- 
mindedness which is quite a dis- 
grace to the Nation.” The Bill in 
question was for the establishment 
of the Catholic seminary of May- 
nooth in Ireland. Anything Irish 
or Catholic raised enormous preju- 
dice in the England of that day. 

1847—Creation of See of Albany. 
Also of Buffalo. 

1875—Sir George Jessel, Master 
of the Rolls (a high office in the 
English judicial system) congratu- 
lates Archbishop Manning on be- 
ing made a Cardinal. The point 
was that through Manning’s influ- 
ence the Vatican Archives had for 
the first time been thrown open to 
English scholarship. Sir George by 
virtue of his office represented the 
English Record Office and Eng- 
lish Archives. 

1887—Queen Victoria visits the 
Grande Chartreuse. Was then an 
actual monastery. With the sub- 
sequent expulsion of the monks, 
however, there are now two claim- 
ants for the manufacture of the 
famous liqueur. It is still made by 
a commercial company at Grande 
Chartreuse, with the place but not 
the Monks. It is also made at Tar- 
ragona in Spain where the Monks 
moved to, this brand of course 
having the Monks but not the 
place. 

April Twenty-fourth 

624—Death of St. Mellitus, first 

Bishop of London, England, and 
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afterwards 
Canterbury. 

1808—Doctor Concanon conse- 
crated as first Bishop of New York. 
But died before he ever reached his 
 2ee. 

1868—Case of Louise Lateau. 
The first flow of blood. A famous 
mystic with some remarkable phys- 
ical manifestations. 

1900—International Catholic 
fruth Society starts in Brooklyn, 
MN, 


third Archbishop of 


April Twenty-fifth 

1214—Birth of Louis IX, King 
of France, Saint Louis of France. 
Canonized 1297. Crusader and uni- 
versity founder. 

1215—First convent of Order of 
Preachers founded by St. Dominic 
in the house of a wealthy citizen 
of Toulouse, France, who had him- 
self joined the Order. 

1552—St. Francis Xavier sails 
from Goa for China. Never reached 
it. Died on his way. 

1586—Executed in Isle of Wight, 
England, Venerable Father Robert 
Anderton, The laws of England 
then forbade the “landing” of a 
priest, and, though the Father’s 
“landing” had been involuntary 
from a shipwreck, he was executed 
all the same. 

1667—Death of Venerable Pedro 
de Betancourt, founder of the Beth- 
lehemites, a Hospital Order. 

1884—New London Oratory 
opened by Cardinal Manning. The 
Oratory, before the Westminster 
Cathedral was built, for years 
served as London’s largest Church. 

1903—-First stone laid of the 
new Campanile of St. Mark’s Ca- 
thedral, Venice, Italy, the old 
Campanile having collapsed. 

1915—Father Finn of the First 
Royal Dublin Fusileers killed at 
the Gallipoli Landing, being the 
first chaplain of any denomination 
of the English-speaking forces to 
die in action in the Great War. 


April Twenty-sixth 

1521—Martin Luther, tried and 
condemned, is now formally dis- 
missed from all places and posts in 
the Catholic Church. 

1569—License from Queen Eliz- 
abeth, the great Protestant Queen, 
to John Seconton of the parish of 
St. Clement Danes, London, to 
“run an amusement house on Sun- 
days.” 

1898—Cardinal Vaughn writing 
to his brother mentions that in the 


previous year there had been 1,200 


conversions in the Archdiocese of 
Westminster, England. 
1906—New Vatican Observatory 
decided upon and official appoint- 
ment of Architect. First Vatican 
Observatory started about 1580. 


April Twenty-seventh 


1267 — Future Pope Boniface 
VIII is rescued from the Tower of 
London by the future King Ed- 
ward I of England. 

1587—Bull of Sixtus V_ estab- 
lishes Vatican printing office for 
the purpose of printing the Vul- 
gate. 

1798—English Army Order is- 
sued at Cork, Ireland, to billet the 
troops at “free quarters” on the 
Irish Catholic population. It was 
thought that this would produce 
numerous outrages and rapes and 
that the Irish might thereby be 
goaded into a rebellion which 
might then the more properly be 
crushed. In point of fact it did 
lead to the Rising of 1798. 

. 1799—An official suggestion that 
Maynooth, the Irish Catholic semi- 
nary could be “more safely man- 
aged by a majority of Protestant 
Trustees.” 

1849—French Expeditionary 
Army in support of the Pope lands 
at Civita Vecchia, Italy, and takes 
the town without opposition. 

1921—Bill for a fixed Easter in- 
troduced into the English House 
of Lords. Defeated. 


April Twenty-eighth 

1726—Lateran Basilica, Rome, 
originally founded in the time of 
the Emperor Constantine, and 
burned down, left in ruins, repaired 
and rebuilt, now consecrated as a 
new building. 

1738—Pope Clement XII con- 
demns Freemasonry (and cf. April 
20, 1884). 

1841—Blessed Peter Chanel, a 
Marist Missionary, murdered by 
the natives in the Isle of Fortuna, 
Oceania. 

1903—King Edward VII of Eng- 
land is received by Pope Leo XIII. 

1918—Death of Charles Dickens 
Gordon, a godson of Charles Dick- 
ens the novelist. A Church of Eng- 
land clergyman, he became a con- 
vert. 


April Twenty-ninth 
- 1429—Relief of Orleans, France, 
by St. Joan of Arc. 
1551—Cardinal Legate arrives at 


Trent for the eleventh session of 
the Council of Trent. Second pe- 
riod of the Council. 

1803—Birth of Paul Cullen, a 
future very famous Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 

1848—Pope announces that the 
States of the Church can never en- 
gage in any war against any Cath- 
olic State. 

1866 — Death of Archbishop 
Dixon of Armagh, Ireland, one of 
the organizers of the Irish Brigade 
which’ had served in the Papal 
Armies. 

1903—French Government now 
suspends many priests’ stipends. 

1913—Oxford University, Eng- 
land, rejects by 860 votes to 434 a 
proposal to remove the rule which 
restricts to Church of England 
clerics all examinerships in the 
Schools of Theology. 

1923—Beatification of St. Teresa 
of the Child Jesus, the Little 
Flower. 


April Thirtieth 

1367—-Blessed Pope Urban V 
leaves Avignon for Rome. The 
unemployed of Rome are found 
work and wages, being set to re- 
store the ruined gardens of the 
Vatican. 

1542—Convocation, the nomi- 
nally governing body under Parlia- 
ment and the King of the Church 
of England, now approves the New 
Creed called the King’s Book. 

1700—Death in London of John 
Dryden, the famous poet. Became 
a convert in 1686. 

1746—Anti-Popery riots at Liv- 
erpool, England, and a Catholic 
chapel destroyed by the rioters. 
Father Carpenter, described as Mr. 
Carpenter according to the fashion 
of the day with priests in England, 
removes the Ciborium and walks 
out carrying It through the mob, 
which makes way for him. 

1926—Death of Sir Timothy 
Coghlan, four times Agent-General 
for New South Wales, Australia. 


There is nothing that God has 
judged good for us, that he has not 
given us the means to accomplish, 
both in the natural and moral world. 
—BwRKE. 


God has appointed us captains of 
these our bodily parts, which without 
treason to that Majesty, are never to 
be delivered over till they are de- 
manded.—Sir. P. SIDNEY. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


In order to facilitate the operations of this department we 
ask our subscribers to observe the following points. 

(1) Questions should refer to Catholic Faith and Mor- 
als, and not extraneous matters. 

(2) Questions should be either typed or plainly written 
in ink, and on a separate sheet of paper. 

(3) Questions relating to the actual status of married 
persons and their freedom to marry again will not be no- 
ticed by the Editor. Such matters should be submitted to 
one’s Pastor or Bishop. 

(4) Questions cannot be answered by letter. 
simply flooded with them. 

(5) Cases of conscience should be submitted to one’s 
Pastor or Confessor, who will be able to learn all pertinent 
details. 

(6) No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


We are 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


(1) What compensation does a Just and Compassionate 
God make to His suffering creatures who have no souls, and 
therefore cannot enjoy an eternity of blessedness? (2) Why 
does not the Church use her influence in Spanish countries 
to put an end to the loathesome cruelty of bull-fighting. Is 
cruelty not a mortal sin? (3) Since suffering is often good 
for the human soul, and at any rate, this life is only a passing 
phase for us, why do we not spend more thought on the 
comfort and welfare of the dumb beasts rather than spending 
it all on that of humans? 


LouIsviLLe, Ky. 5, #, 


(1) An animal has no personality, since, as you say, it has 
no rational soul. Therefore an animal cannot be the subject 
of either rights or duties in the strict sense. Consequently 
there can be no question of doing an animal.an injury. Where 
there is no injury, in the strict sense of a right violated, there 
need be no compensation. This does not mean that man, 
who has been made lord of the animal world by the Creator, 
may give animals pain without reason. When he kills ani- 
mals for his nourishment he uses them for the purpose in- 
tended by God. But to inflict pain on them unreasonably is 
to sin against himself, because a man, being a rational being, 
ought always to act from motives of right reason. Not to 
have a good reason for doing a thing is one reason why 
it should not be done. 

(2) Bull-fighting in some of the Latin countries is a 
form of amusement akin to horse racing and prize-fighting 
in this country. The Church has frequently inveighed 
against it, but without complete success. The Church toler- 
ates oftentimes what she cannot remedy by persuasion. 

_ (3) A man is better than a beast, and man in so far as he 
1s a social being, should give his first thought to the allevia- 
tion of human suffering. It is one of the anomalies of human 
to coddle a sick dog and let a poor man starve. In this 
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season of distress there ought to be less sympathy shown 
for the brute and more for man. If there be indignation, 
let it be directed against wickedness in high places, which 
traffic’s in the blood of human beings. 


MURDERER IN HEAVEN 


I have been told that a Catholic who commits. murder 
will never see the face of God in Heaven, even though he 
goes to confession and repents of his sin sincerely. Is 
this correct? 


SALEM, Mass. N. N. 


It is not. There is no sin which cannot be forgiven 
provided the sinner is truly sorry for it. Christ made no 
exception in the grant of power which He gave to His 
Apostles when He said: “Receive the Holy Ghost; whose 
sins you shall forgive they are forgiven them, and whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained.” (John, 20:22, 23.) 
One who dies in the grace of God will be saved. And as 
salvation means ultimately the attainment of eternal beati- 
tude, it follows that a repentent murderer will see forever 
the face of God, because the vision of God is the essence of 
beatitude. Why there is a popular exception made against 
the crime of murder is hard to understand. While murder 
is, without doubt, a most grave sin, there are others just as 
bad; as. for example, race suicide, adultery, calumny, de- 
traction, and social injustice. But no matter what sin one 
may be guilty of, he can be forgiven provided he sincerely 
repents. And if he dies repentent he will see God. 


EPISCOPAL FRANCISCAN MONKS 


What do you know about Franciscan Monks who live on 
Long Island and belong to the Episcopal Church? Are 
they under the rule of our Faith? 


N. N. 


Monks who belong to the Episcopal Church are presum- 
ably Episcopal Monks; and therefore outside the Catholic 
Church. Following a rule of life according to the Spirit of 
St. Francis and wearing a religious habit does not make 
one a Catholic. A person can become a Catholic only by 
submitting himself without reserve to the authority of the 
Church. 


READING SABBATINI’S BOOKS 


“How does the Church regard the books of Raphael Sabba- 
tini, especially “The King’s Minion” and “Caesar Borgia”? 
MALDEN, Mass. M. E. J. 


The Church cannot be expected to take notice of every 
new book. Her entire staff would be needed if a judgment 
were to be passed on all new books. Sabbatini has not had 
the distinction of being singled out for comment. In regard 
to books not listed on the Index the Church insists that 
each of the faithful obey the natural law, which prescribes 
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to every conscience that which is harmful to the integrity of 
faith or the purity of morals be scrupulously avoided. In 
one of the recent letters of the Holy Office attention was 
called to the dangers lurking beneath the engaging styles 
of modern authors. 


THE MAYO BROTHERS 


Are the famous Mayo Brothers of Rochester, Minn., 
Catholics? 
3UFFALO, N. Y. A. J. D. 


As far as we can learn the Mayo Brothers are not 
Catholics. 


MEETING HIS EXCELLENCY 


(1) When one meets a Bishop in the street, what is the 
correct form of address? Is it “Good morning, your Lord- 
ship’; or “Good morning, Bishop?” (2) When one goes 
to see the Bishop in his house, ts it customary to kneel and 
kiss his ring without being asked? (3) When the Bishop 
comes to one’s home, how does one greet him? These ques- 
tions are important to me, and may be to others. 


MASSACHUSETTS M. D. 


Purists and sticklers for form would insist on the former, 
but several bishops prefer to be addressed in the latter 
phrase, in such circumstances at least. (2) It is customary 
to do so. An indulgence is granted for this act of respect. 
(3) Outside of the church or house this act of respect is 
not required, especially where this Catholic custom would 
be liable to misinterpretation by non-Catholics. Our bishops 
are usually very democratic in this matter and do not wish 
to cause undue embarrassment either to themselves or others. 
By the way, the Holy See recently conferred the title “Ex- 
cellency” on bishops and archbishops. 


HISTORICAL VAGARIES—RECOMMENDED 
HISTORIES 


(1) My history teacher in college said that at one time 
the Catholics of Ireland were separated from the Roman 
Catholic Church. He also said that at a certain time there 
existed two Churches in Ireland—the Irish Catholic Church 
and the Roman Catholic Church. He further stated that 
the Irish Catholics at one time had no desire to convert the 
heathens within their territory, but did send missionaries to 
China. Are these statements true? (2) Will you kindly 
recommend an unbiased History of the Catholic Church? 
HosokeEn, N. J. M. McG. 


(3) I am looking for an unbiased History of the Church, 
one which does not salve over the less admirable men of 
the Church. 

St. Louis, Mo. ‘ieee 


(1) You have a very interesting professor of history, 
presuming that you report him correctly. The only way 
in which the Catholic Church in Ireland has ever been sepa- 
rated from the Catholic Church in Rome is geographically. 
A distinction between the Irish Catholic Church and the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland itself betrays a confusion 
of ideas for which no college professor of history can plead 
ignorance. The Catholic Church is one united body, whose 
circumference is the earth, and whose center is fixed at 
Rome. There can be no membership in the Catholic Church 
unless one is united to the See of Rome, just as every part 
of a circle’s circumference must be equi-distant from the 
center. The injuries suffered by the Catholic Church in 
Ireland from the barbaric Norsemen especially were enough 
to turn a less Christian nation from even attempting to 
convert them to Christianity. Ireland acted magnanimously 
towards them despite their savage fury. If at times the 
zeal of Irish Catholics appeared to diminish it is not to be 
wondered at, considering the type of barbarians they had 


to deal with. (We presume that you are not attending a 
Catholic college.) , 

(2 and 3) The following are to be recommended: “Story 
of the “Catholic Church,” by Rev. Stebbing, a text book; 
$2.75. “Church History,” by Rev. John Laux, a general 
history for high schools; $2.25. “History of the Catholic 
Church,” Vol. V; (The Renaissance, Protestant Reforma- 
tion, and Catholic Reformation), Herder & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., price $4.00. “Studies in Church History,” Rev. Reuben 
Parsons, 6 vols., $2.00 each. “Universal Church History,” 
Alzog, 4 vols.; net $15.00 set. 


BOOKS WANTED 


(1) Can you furnish me with all or part of the West- 
minster Version of the Sacred Scriptures? (2) Please 
recommend a book on Psychology which can be understood, 
and which is really helpful. (3) Is there any Catholic book 
which in a common sense way treats of health, happiness and 
success, after the manner of old “family books”? 

BrisToi, Pa. W241. S. 


(1) So far, nine parts of the Westminster Version have 
been published. They sell for $15.00. 

(2) You will find “The Mind,” by Rev. Fr. Pyne, S.J., 
very beneficial. 

(3) We recommend Dr. Wilman’s “Marriage and Family 
Life,” price, $3.50. All these books may be ordered through 
THE SIGN. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


(1) What Religious Orders or Congregations have estab- 
lishments or houses of study at the Catholic University? (2) 
Where may I obtain a list of the faculty? (3) When was 
the University founded? 

DorcHESTER, Mass. R. B. 


(1) Nearly every male Religious Order and _Congrega- 
tion has a house of study, or, at least, is represented at the 
Catholic University. 

(2) Consult the Catholic Directory under the Archdiocese 
of Baltimore, or write to the Registrar of the University. 

(3) About 1884. 


MARRIAGE OUTSIDE CHURCH 


Can a young Catholic man who married a non-Catholic 
girl outside his Church, but who is not living with her, get 
a divorce and marry in his own Church? 


SMALL Town M. C. 


Since Catholics cannot marry validly except according to 
the form prescribed by the Church, we presume that a 
Catholic who attempts marriage contrary to this form is not 
validly married, though this is a matter for the matrimonial 
Court of the diocese to determine. Such a Catholic would 
be free to marry in the Catholic Church. But first of all 
he must make amends by fulfilling the conditions laid down 
by the Church for his reconciliation, and, it may be, make 
provision for the non-Catholic party whom he has deceived. 


WITHHOLDING THE CHALICE 


Why does not the Catholic’Church give wine in Holy 
Communion as Christ commanded? 


Wasurneton, D. C. N. N. 


The Catholic Church could never give wine to her lay 
Communicants. She has, however, in ancient ‘times, ad- 
ministered to them Holy Communion under both Species, 
i.e., of bread and.wine. Christ never commanded the ad- 
ministration of Holy Communion under both forms to the 
laity. The command to do what He did in memory of Him, 
that is, to offer Sacrifice, refers only to the Apostles and 
their successors in the priesthood. The Holy Mass must 
always be offered up under both Species. 
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The reason why the laity do not receive the Eucharist 
under the form of wine is one of convenience. 

A Catholic who believes the dogma of the Eucharist will 
not consider that he is being deprived of what is due to him 
when he receives the Eucharist under the form of bread 
only, for the dogma of the Eucharist, defined by the Council 
of Trent, is as follows: “Christ, whole and entire, is re- 
ceived under each Species and under each part of each 
species.” Therefore, a lay Communicant who receives Holy 
Communion under the form of bread receives, not merely 
the body of Christ, but also His Precious Blood, together 
with His Soul and Divinity ; in other words, the living Christ. 

The same effects are attributed by Our Lord to His Body 
and His Blood separately, as to them unitedly. He Who 
said: he who eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath 
everlasting life” also said: “if any man will eat of this 
bread he will live forever” (John 6:52, 55). Therefore, the 
Council of Trent says: “They are defrauded of no good 
necessary to salvation, who receive under one Species only.” 


CATHOLICS AND DIVORCED PERSONS 


(1) Was there not a law passed at Easter in 1917 or 1918 
which forbade marriage between a Catholic and a divorced 
non-Catholic? If the divorced party was married before 
that time is he not exempt from that law? (2) If the non- 
Catholic divorced man was baptized in a Protestant sect, and 
no knowledge can be obtained as to his divorced wife being 
baptized, would these circumstances prevent a Catholic girl 
marrying the divorced Protestant man? 


CAMDEN, ME. x. & 


(1) Catholics were always forbidden to marry outside 
the Church, The New Canon Law brought no innovation 
in this matter. The strictness of the prohibition to marry 
non-Catholics is intensified when there is question of di- 
vorced non-Catholics. The New Canon Law went into 
effect at Pentecost, 1918. 

(2) The New Canon Law restricted the impediment of 
disparity of Cult (which means that one party is baptized 
and the other not) to those baptized in the Catholic Church. 
Consequently, prior to Pentecost, 1918, a marriage between 
a baptized person and an unbaptized person, entered into 
without a dispensation, was null and void. That was the 
law. The application of the law in a particular instance 
belongs to the matrimonial board of the diocese. 


REPUTABLE FORTUNE TELLERS? HOROSCOPES 


(1) There is a certain woman who tells my friends of 
their past, present and future, and what has happened to 
their friends and relatives. This woman is not a common 
fortune teller but a good Irish Catholic woman. What do 
you think about it? 


Boston, Mass. N. M. G. 


_ (2) Are horoscope readings right or wrong? (3) Why, 
if they are wrong, should we not believe that the planets have 
a bearing on the life of a person, as the moon has a bearing 
on the tides? (4) Is it right to assume that a person born 
under a certain month’s sign has a certain tendency? 
Boston, Mass. M. F. H. 


(5) An astrologist, in a radio address, said that astrology 
and horoscope reading are not forbidden by the Catholic 
Church; that she has read horoscopes for Cardinal Gibbons 
and Catholic priests, who commended her work. What is 
the view of the Catholic Church in this matter? 


Dorcuester, Mass, M. B. F. 


It appears as though fortune tellers, astrologists and horo- 
Scopists are concentrating on the guileless city of Boston 
for business purposes, judging from these three letters from 
that vicinity. 

(1) Fortune telling, which especially concerns the un- 


known future, is condemned without reservation and quite 
emphatically by the Holy Bible and the Catholic Church. 
“Neither let there be among you any one . . . that con- 
sulteth soothsayers, or observeth dreams and omens, neither 
let there be any wizard, or charmer, or anyone that con- 
sulteth pythonic spirits, or fortune tellers, nor any that 
seeketh the truth from the dead. For the Lord abhorreth 
all these things, and for these abominations He will destroy 
them at the Coming. Thou shalt be perfect and without spot 
before the Lord thy God” (Deut. 18:10-13). And the — 
reason why those to whom these words were addressed 
were not to consult such mediums, in order to obtain knowl- 
edge of the future, is given in the following verse: “these 
nations, whose land thou shalt possess, hearken to sooth- 
sayers and diviners, but thou art otherwise instructed by 
the Lord thy God” (Ibid. 18:14). The Church reiterates 
the condemnation of the Bible with reference to all forms 
of divination, which are implicitly, if not explicity, com- 
merce with the devil. One, therefore, who seriously en- 
gages in fortune telling is guilty of an abomination and is 
abhorred of God. Your friend may be Irish and Catholic, 
but she is certainly not good. And, moreover, we presume 
that she has a scale of fees which the gullible willingly 
pay her. 

(2) We understand a horoscope reading to be a revela- 
tion of the future of an individual according to the star 
or stars under which he was born, together with an adapt- 
tion of his actions thenceforward according to the reading. 
Understood in this sense, a horoscope reading is another 
form of divination, and, therefore, morally evil. As rational 
creatures God demands that we regulate our actions accord- 
ing to right reason and the laws which He has made. If 
He wished men to shape their conduct according to the posi- 
tion of the stars He might have revealed it to us. 

(3) There is a natural astrology which is perfectly legiti- 
mate. The heavenly bodies were made by God, they have 
their own laws, and as such are fit objects of study. Com- 
monly speaking, the stars and planets have an influence on 
men which is purely natural. When the sun comes close to 
earth we feel hot and perspire, and with some men, along 
with the heat and perspiration, come the thought of a glass 
of beer. When they quaffed it they had little apprehension 
of the influence of the planet on their conduct. But be- 
cause a woman was born under the sign of cancer she 
must therefore avoid all red-headed men, or never start a 
journey on Friday—such is plain superstition, and an in- 
sult to the God Who clothes the lillies of the field and notes 
even the sparrow’s fall. 

(4) Tendencies, dispositions, aims, ambitions and things 
of that sort depend on so many things that it is absurd to 
lay the blame on the stars. Of course, horoscope readers 
have ingenious explanations, but they know how to wheedle 
hard earned money from Catholics who have been taught 
from infancy that God is Almighty and the Blessed Virgin 
never appealed to in vain. 

(5) Your astrologist, if she meant the astrology that 
refers to the regulation of one’s life by the stars, broadcast 
a damnable lie, which Catholics of Boston should have im- 
mediately denied. The Church, as said above, condemns 
all forms of divination for the reasons given above. There- 
fore, we think your astrologist guilty of effrontery, which 
she ought to be made publicly to retract, if she said that 
Cardinal Gibbons and Catholic priests consulted her and 
afterwards commended her. Ask her to name names. 


THE DAY AND THE HOUR 


Is it not true that some people die before their day comes? 
MeEpForD, Mass. H. V. O. 


Our “day and hour” coincides with our departure from 
life, whenever and however that may be. No one knows 
beforehand when that moment will come, unless God Himself 
reveals it, as he has done to some of His special friends. 
Each one is bound by Divine law to use all reasonable 
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means to live as long as he can, while placing his life and 
the termination thereof in the hands of God—“for whether 
we live or whether we die, we are the Lord’s.” Every 
unjust termination of life, whether by suicide or murder, is 
a violation of God’s holy will. 


PRIVATE REPLIES 


To G. C., New London: 
fessional. 

To C. S.: Ask your confessor. 

To C. N.: Masses and prayer may be offered for the 
deceased. 

To G. V.: Bring this matter to the attention of the priest 
who performed the marriage. 

To E. C.: Bring this matter to the attention of his pastor. 

To F. M.: It is taking her long enough to settle. Better 
ask the advice of your pastor. If that does not have any 
effect, try a lawyer. 

To A. C.: Make a good Confession and you will prepare 
yourself for a worthy reception of the Sacrament of Matri- 
mony, with Nuptial Mass, etc. 

To E. M. R.: See your Pastor. 

To F. J.: The marriage performed before the priest in 
1909 is presumed to be valid, and therefore another mar- 
riage is impossible. Reveal your present status to your 
Confessor or Pastor. 

To C. W.: Let him see his Pastor. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


“DEVOTED PASSIONIST,” LOUISVILLE, KY. M. K., HING- 
HAM, MASS. W. J. HORRELL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


This is a matter for the con- 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. aps 


5. H., NEW HAVEN, CONN. S. L. JACKSONVILLE, 
. C. MIAMI, FLA. M. B. C., CHICAGO, iL. c S&S. 
. M. F., BALTIMORE, MD. V. M. W., ADRIAN, 
M. A. G.. NORMANDY, MO. M. L. L., M. A G, MC. 
3. T., T. F., ST. LOUIS, MO, J. H., MILLTOWN, N. J. J. L.. 
AWTHORNE, N. J, W. H. M., NEWARK, N. yeas ARLING. 
TON, MASS. P. j. B BOSTON, MASS. C. W. J BROCKTON, MASS. 
H. M., N. M., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. J. C., CHESTNUT HILL; MASS. 
‘ge CHESTNUT HILL, MASS. A. C., DORCHESTER, MASS. 
M. K.. HINGHAM, MASS. F. P. JAMAICA PLAIN, a 
M. C., LYNN, MASS. A. G. D., MELROSE, MASS. L. 
BURYPORT, MASS. R. O’B., N. EASTON, 
QUINCY, MASS. J. A. F., SO. BOSTON, 
LEY, MASS. ANONYMOUS, NEW YORK CITY. A. 
MRS. B., M. A. F., NEW YORK CITY. R. F. F., B. McE 
BROOKLYN, Ay. A. D., BAYSIDE, . &- oe. a ; 
N. ¥. A. S.. HOLLIS, ¥. M. , LARCHMONT, N. Y. MRS. 
LONG SSL AND city, } 4¥- X PATR ON. ROME, N. Y. H. L., 
SARANAC LAKE, N. S., VALLEY STREAM, N.Y. GL 
L., WOODSIDE. N. y fr pt YONKERS, 
B.C. T W.. PHILADELPHIA, PA. M. aN 
J. J. N., NARBETH, PA. W. C. M., FORCE, PA. 
CASTLE, PA. C. §.. WILLIAMSPORT, PA. A. D., 
PA. M. O’B., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


J. B. N 
PITTSBURGH, 








EDITOR’S NOTE—In replying to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life, it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession of 
this Apostle who has been for centuries styled “Helper 
in Cases Despaired Of.” eee of the pamphlet are 
10 cents each or 15 for $1.00 




















Communications 





BETTER THAN THE OFFICIAL 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


I send you a copy of the Pope’s Encyclical on Christian 
Marriage done in good English by Bishop MacDonald, for- 
merly Bishop of Victoria. You may reprint it for distribu- 
tion if you wish, crediting it to the Catholic Truth Society 


. M. E. 
 MCKEESPORT, PA. 
EW 


of Canada. The Bishop took great pains to make it readable 

without departing from the meaning of the Latin original. 

ToRoNrTo, *N. McNEI, 
CANADA ARCHBISHOP OF TORONTO. 


Epitor’s Note.—We thank His Excellency of Toronto 
for calling our attention to Bishop McDonald’s translation 
of the Pope’s letter. The digest of the Encyclical given 
under “Current Fact and Comment” is from the Bishop’s 
translation, which is far superior to the official translation 
as the author of the latter adhered almost slavishly to the 
Latin idiom of the original. Copies of Bishop McDonald’s 
translation may be obtained from the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, 67 Bond Street, Toronto, Canada. 


THE FIVE FOOT BOOK SHELF 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

In your March number, in reply to a question, you state 
Dr. Eliot’s Five Foot Book Shelf, otherwise known as The 
Harvard Classics, may not be recommended to Catholic 
readers indiscriminately. Were I asked the question, I 
would answer that Catholics may not have this set of books 
because a number of its volumes are nominally mentioned 
in the Index of Forbidden Books, as for instance those of 
David Hume, Voltaire, Descartes, Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
Montaigne, Saint Beuve Charles Augustine, etc. 

A few years ago “The Columbiad,” the Organ of the 
Knights of Columbus carried a full page advertisement in 
this set of books. I spent half a day looking up a number 
of authors and titles contained in the Harvard Classics, 
in the Index of Forbidden Books with the result that I found 
a number of names of forbidden authors. The result was 
that the K. of C. dropped the advertisement. 

In writing you thus I but wish to endorse what you say 
against the Harvard Classics. 


HELENA, MONTANA (Rr. Rev.) Victor Day. 


THE ROAD TO SODOM 


Epiror OF THE SIGN: 

As a Catholic layman and subscriber to THE Sen, I have 
just read Frank Spearman’s article in the February issue, 
“The Road to Sodom,” and may I say that it seems to me 
it would be a fine thing to have issued in pamphlet form and 
worthy of a wide distribution. 

Some six or seven years ago I had the pleasure of spend- 
ing an afternoon with Mr. Spearman at his home in Holly- 
wood, Cal., and of course was interested to read this article. 
Mr. Spearman’s beautiful and powerful novel, “Robert Kim- 
berly,” is one of the best I have read, and I have loaned 
my copy to quite a few who have also spoken of it in the 
highest terms. 

I would like to see “The Road to Sodom” in pamphlet 
form, and I would be glad to send copies to my friends and 
acquaintances. It is a strong article. 


HincHamM, Mass. Francis J. Murray. 


EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 


I am sure you will be interested to know, in case you do 
not, that the Rev. Jones Corrigan, S.J., of Western College, 
who talked on the radio during the Catholic hour on Sunday, 
March Ist, mentioned your magazine. He said: 

“I would recommend a very fine article well worth read- 
ing in the February issue of THe Sicn, “The Road to 
Sodom,” by Frank H. Spearman. 


DorcHEsTER, Mass. Jutta O’FLANN. 


Epitor’s Note.—Both correspondents and others, we are 
sure, will be pleased to learn that “The Road to Sodom” 
will shortly appear in pamphlet form, 
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ARTICLES ON ART 


EpITOR OF THE SIGN: 


Having read with a great deal of pleasure the article in 
your February issue by Gabriel Frances Powers anent an 
exhibition of International Art in Rome I cannot refrain 
from sending you my congratulations. 

Could articles of this nature be made a feature of your 
magazine I think it would strike a popular note and Ameri- 
can art and artists would benefit therefrom. 

How about teaching art in our parochial schools? We 
could profit by what the public schools are doing along this 
line and since the Catholic Church is an integral part of 
the World’s History of Art we ought to keep it alive in our 
schools. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. Ws. P. McDona tp. 


A WOMAN OF UMBRIA 


EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 


I cannot refrain from writing a few lines to let you know 
how much I, as well as the other members of my famnily 
enjoyed reading the story entitled “A Fifteenth Century 
Woman of Umbria,” written by Gabriel Francis Powers, 
which appeared in the January, 1931, issue of Tue Sicn, 

It was indeed a beautiful and inspiring story. As for 
myself, I was sorry when I came to the closing sentence of 
that brief outline of the life of the good Saint Rita. It 
sees a shame the story could not be concluded in subsequent 
editions—it was too short, to say the least. 

In my humble capacity, please let me assure you that 
Tue SIGN is improving with age. As for myself, it is the 
best magazine, religious or otherwise, I have ever read. 
It is a pity a more wider distribution and circulation is not 
carried on. I look for each issue of THE S1cNn as I would 
a healthy dividend check. 


Forest Hitts, L. I., N. Y. DanieL McGratTu. 


PAGAN CONVERSIONS: NECESSITATED ACTION 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


May I supplement the answers you have given to two 
questions that appear in the December issue of your pub- 
lication ? 

First, P. J. W. asks: “If all who live according to their 
best lights will be saved, why should we seek to convert 
others to our belief? Of what advantage is it to pagans?” 

That’s somewhat like asking: “Why should we try to 
civilize savages?” Because, obviously enough, there are 
comforts and conveniences in civilized life that a savage 
should desire to have. Manifestly, too, there are advantages 
in the Church which it is most desirable (to say the least) 
that all outside of it should have. 

“I am come that they may have life, and may have it more 
abundantly” (John 10:10). 

A religious or Christian life consists in union with God 

by Faith, Hope and Charity. The closer that union here 
the closer it will be hereafter. To put it in another way, 
one’s reward in heaven will be proportioned to one’s merits 
here—merits acquired by walking hand in hand with God’s 
actual graces while one is in the state of sanctifying grace 
or friendship with Him. 
_ Now, certainly those without the Church are by no means 
In a position to attain to the same degree of union with 
God or to acquire the same merits as those within the 
Church. The former lack the means. They haven’t the 
sacraments. They haven’t the teaching. 

As you said, one in a row boat (or on a raft) might 
succeed in landing safely on the shores of Europe. But the 
great liner constructed and launched by Christ, and piloted 
by His Vicar, is the secure way. In any case, if He has 
commanded all to enter it, it is their duty when they recog- 
nize the ship to go on board. 

P. J. W. asks, secondly: “If God foresaw from eternity 


what He would create and its results, how does that differ 
from necessitated action?” The difficulty seems to be this: 
that if God foresees that I shall do a certain thing, 1 MUST 
do it; otherwise God’s foreknowledge would be frustrated. 

I would distinguish the proposition this way: That I must 
do what God foresees I shall do, I deny; that I shall cer- 
tainly do what God foresees I shall do, I admit. For 
example (1) God knows whether I am going to do a certain 
evil thing, or not. Let us suppose that I do it. (2) He 
knows that when I decided to do it, I was able at the 
same time to decide not to do it. (3) He knows further- 
more, with infallible certainty, that while I was able to 
decide not to do it I was not going to decide not to do it— 
for reasons of my own. His knowledge is not the cause of 
my action; rather is my action the cause, so to speak, of 
His knowledge. 

The difficulty is in the impossibility of our conceiving how 
God knows the future in so far as that depends on our 
free actions. All that we can say, so far as I am aware, 
is that He must know it. For if He did not know the 
future until it happened, He would have more knowledge 
then than He had before. His knowledge would have been 
added to. And that is untenable in the light of any true 
concept of God. But all riddles are baffling until they 
are explained. 

No doubt God knows how a football game is going to 
terminate. But it seems the players have something to do 
with it. And I suppose He knows whether I shall get my 
breakfast tomorrow. But unless somebody gets busy, I guess 
what the Lord knows is that I'll get no breakfast. And so 
with a whole lot of other things whose accomplishment de- 
pends on some good hard licks being put in by ourselves or 
others, notwithstanding the Lord’s foreknowledge as to 
how they are going to eventuate. 

SAN FRANCISCO (Rev.) THomas P. Hevertn, 
Pastor, St. Bruno’s CHuRCH, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


EpITOR OF THE SIGN: 


It has been said that the first hundred years are the 
hardest. It is the second hundred which gives us worry. A 
year ago we celebrated the hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of our community. Forty years before Lincoln 
freed the slaves it was our privilege to be the first com- 
munity of colored nuns in the United States. While the 
survival of a colored sisterhood during the terrible days of 
the Civil War is a mark of Divine approval and ecclesi- 
astical protection, humanly speaking it is no sweet thing to 
recall the weighty crosses we have had to bear during our 
first one hundred years. 

One hundred years is a long time to struggle along with- 
out a cry for help; one hundred years of waiting, working, 
praying, and hoping for the dawn of a better day. And now, 
at the very beginning of our second hundred years, we find 
it necessary to send out our first appeal for aid. Perhaps 
you are weary of appeals to your charity; yet you must 
concede that a hand which stretches out but once in a hun- 
dred years is not a wearisome thing. 

There are 12,000,000 Negroes in this country of ours: 
12,000,000 souls for which the Blood of Christ was spilled 
upon the Hill of Calvary. Six million of these souls have 
never even been baptized; and sadder still, only 204,000 
belong to the Catholic Church. What means this endless 
flood of souls arriving who knows whence, departing who 
knows whither? Shall it be said of them that Christ has 
died in vain? 

Our Sisters labor in the United States and Cuba for 
the conversion of the millions of their own race. We must 
send Sisters—daughters of their own flesh and blood—to 
these millions of Negroes who cry to us for help. But our 
present house of training is woefully inadequate to our 
needs: repairs will be a waste of money, our Sisters’ health 
demands less congested quarters, and their proper training 
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necessitates more modern equipment. Personally, we are 
more than willing to bear the hardships of our missionary 
life, but we must not let the missions suffer; we must send 
out efficient and healthy Sisters if we are to remain true to 
our vocation. We appeal to you—our first appeal in a 
hundred years—to help us build and so to meet the grow- 
ing demands of the 12,000,000 members of our race who 
look to us for help and inspiration in their quest for God. 
All too well we know that times are hard; but the harder 
it is to give a mite the sweeter will be the reward. We come 
to you in the name of Christ and for the colored children 
of God. 
Gratefully yours in Christ Jesus, 
BALTIMORE, Mb. MortHer M. ConsueEtta, O.S.P. 


MEDICAL MISSIONARIES FOR INDIA 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


On January 23, the third band:of Medical Missionaries left 
the Motherhouse in Brgokland, Washington, D. C., to take 
up work in India. His Lordship, Rt. Rev. Bishop G. Finni- 
gan, C.S.C., presided at the departure ceremony. The ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. Vincent F. Kienberger, C.P. 
Three Sisters were in the group. Sister Margaret Mary 
Van Agtmael, R.N., a graduate of Mercy Hospital, Muske- 
gon, Mich., and Sister M. Christine Riethmuller will go to 
the Holy Family Hospital in Rawal Pindi in the Mill Hill 
Prefecture of Kashmir and Kafristan. This hospital was 
blessed and opened three vears ago by His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop Edward A. Mooney, Apostolic Delegate to the East 
Indies. It is a zenana hospital, that is, one reserved for 
women and children, and consequently is staffed entirely by 
women, a doctor, a dentist, and four graduate nurses, all 
of whom are members of the society. Attached to the 
hospital is a training school for native nurses. The third 
sister, Sister M. Bernardette Egg, R.N., a graduate of the 
Municipal Hospital, Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, is bound 
for the Holy Cross Diocese of Dacca where the Society 
conducts two maternity and child welfare centers and trains 
native nurses. Sister Margaret Mary and Sister M. Bern- 
ardette spent several weeks at the Maternity Center Asso- 
ciation in New York in special training for the future work 
in India. Requests for hospitals and dispensaries have been 
received by the Society from Africa, Manchuria, and several 
places in India. The latest request is for a group of nursing 
Sisters for public health work in Darjeeling at the foot of 
Mount Everest. 

The Medical Mission field offers a wide scope for apostolic 
and professional activity. There is a great need of young 
women who are desirous to devote themselves to the care 
of the sick in foreign mission countries. 
WasurncrTon, D.C. Anna DENGEL. 


A DESERVED COMPLAINT 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: Wty me 

In view of the article about the difficulties experienced by 
converts to Catholicism, which appeared in the August issue 
of Tup SiGn, I am sending the enclosed letter. This hum- 
ble complaint of one who came into the Church at the 
cost of much sacrifice may stir up our Catholic people to 
show more of the spirit of Christ towards those who have 
left all things for the sake of following the truth. 

“You see, Father, I just have to be friends with you and 
Fathers N. N. because I don’t know any good Catholics 
to be friends with. I never associate with Catholics, so I 
am a stranger in that church. The few Catholics I know 
are awfully dumb, or inconsistent, or not interested in their 
religion. My own god-mother isn’t interested enough to go 
to church with me. I am always alone, unless I take some 
Protestant along. I asked my god-mother to go to my first 
Holy Communion, also to my Confirmation. She went to 
neither. Little N., the altar boy, went with me to my First 


Communion; to my Confirmation I went alone. The first 
time I went to the Cathedral I went with a Protestant. 
After that I went to High Mass every Sunday alone, until 
your mission came along. Then I told Mrs. N. that I wanted 
to go with her. So I did, and I put her up to saying the 
Stations every night just so I could stay there longer. Out- 
side of that she has never been with me. There isn’t a 
Catholic except you three priests that can say that they have 
done one single thing towards helping me to be a Catholic. 
And all my friends and relatives have tried to make things 
as miserable as possible.” 


New York, N. Y. MISSIONARY. 


WHO IS TO BE BLAMED? 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I have been reading with great interest during the past 
five years about the filthy plays, cinemas, etc. Many blame 
the Managers and actors, but this is very unfair to the 
men and women of my profession, for a great number of 
them are decent, clean living, upright people and rebel 
against anything indecent in or out of the theatrical pro- 
fession. 

I am proud to say that I know among my acquaintances 
men and women who have absolutely refused to appear on 
the stage or in the cinema because the plays were off color. 
The ones entirely to blame are the public. They could stop 
any filthy play or picture in twenty-four hours by refusing 
to patronize the box-office. It is up to the public not the 
actors. 


Los ANGELES, CAL. DorotHy JARDAN. 


THE MOVIES AGAIN 


EpDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


The editorial “The Truth Still Wanted” is most timely 
and opportune. 

Why avoid the titles of pictures to be condemned? The 
technique used by Elizabeth Jordan in America for stage 
reviews allows one to judge if the play is for one’s personal 
list or not. Perhaps her style is too subtle for the more 
heterogeneous movie audiences but something of her wigwag 
signalling condensed to a one-line space would be an ex- 
cellent compromise, not ethically, but otherwise. 

The self-censorship proclaimed by. Will Hays and his 
gang is bunk! '- 

I would ask those Catholics whose stand would receive 
box-office results to condemn from pulpit and press immedi- 
ately, “The Rogue Song,” because of what it is coupled with 
—at least in the theatre I went to—‘My Harem.” The 
reputation of the former is attracting throngs and it is the 
system of rogues to slip in the vile with something of a 
big popular appeal, as this. Since that Apologia of Holly- 
wood, conditions seem worse. It was the thief’s bone tossed 
to the watch-dog. 

Even the animated sketches have hecome obscene in spots. 
What a pity since the talent they contain needs no excuse 
for using such, bait for its popularity. It’s painting the 
lily with mud. *.. “43 

It has been questioned in Catholic circles why “The Cock- 
Eyed World” should thrive when another picture of spotless 
type could bring in small financial return? The desire to 
laugh and to take off the hard edges of life I think is 
the answer. That hilarious picture could have maintained 
its strong appeal pruned of its rotten spots. The result 
would have been a rough-house lot of fun not appealing to 
the select few but the masses. That the world likes a laugh, 
even if clean, is proven by the wide appeal on the radio of 
“Amos an’ Andy.” Maybe that picture, failing somewhat 
as a box-office offering, might be the canny public’s instinct, 
when a dish served under the- same name, but lacking the 
quality of its fore-runner, is offered as “Just as good.” 
New York City A. B. 
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MAN like me you would of 
A course expect to have a great 
deal to say about the Saints, 
only as a matter of fact I 


lave very little to say. I carry, so 
to speak, quite a small stock in this 
particular line. And the reason of 
course is that it has all been done 
so often before. The “Pilot” of Bos- 
ton, U. S. A., once gave a list of the 
traditional Patron Saints, and there 
is a list in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
while the London “Universe” once 
gave a very exhaustive series indeed 
of extraordinary interest. So that 
only the odds-and-ends are left for 
me. 


Patron Saints 


Bs like St. John of the Grate in- 
terested me. He was a Breton 
Saint, and was buried in one of the 
churches of St. Malo, and there was 
a grating put up round his sepul- 
chre. It was this that made his name. 
And then from somewhere I picked 
up the reference that in the Middle 
Ages they used to dedicate different 
fingers of the two hands to different 
Saints, so that in a way you could 
make a very short sort of rosary out 
of them. Then I have a card about 
St. David’s in Wales, and such was 
the sanctity of the place in the old 
Catholic days that two pilgrimages to 
St. David’s (on foot, of course) 
counted as equal to one pilgrimage to 
Rome, 

There was some sort of parallel in 
Portugal, you know. In the days 
when it was fighting to rid itself of 
the Mahommedan Moors, the Pope 
issued a decree that Crusading there 
was to count as equal to Crusading 
in the Holy Land itself. And so we 
got any number of French and Eng- 
lish knights breaking their journey, 
so to speak, in Portugal en route to 
the East, putting in as it were a year 
or so fighting just to keep their 
hands in for the real thing in Pales- 
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By JOHN GIBBONS 


tine. Catholicism in its way has ex- 
traordinarily human results some- 
times. 

For the stock lists of Patron Saints 
I found as I say little space, but there 
were a few that struck me as of spe- 
cial “oddment” interest. St. Mathu- 
rin, let us say, for one. He was, by 
the way, the Patron Saint of Fools, 
and I choose to visualize him as hav- 
ing a genial smile of understanding, 
say for people who write what they 
want to instead of what they ought 
to. St. Dymphna of course was the 
Saint of the real imbecile, and there 
is a huge colony dedicated to her at 
Gheel near Antwerp in Belgium, 
where they take in the harmless luna- 
tics from all over Catholic Europe. 
There is no Asylum in the ordinary 
sense, but the patients are boarded 
out with local farmers and work un- 
der supervision on the land for their 
living. And many of the poor crea- 
tures get happily cured. 

Someone wrote a book about this 
place and called it “The City of the 
Simple.” And then she followed it 
up with a second book about one of 
the great Belgian “béguinages” and 
the lay nuns who, while not under the 
common Vows, give up their time to 
ministering to the sick and poor, And 
she called this book the “City of the 
Single.” 

St. Rosalie interested me rather. She 
is a very popular Saint down at Bay- 
onne in the South of France, and it 
was always said—though I think erro- 
neously—that it was at Bayonne that 
the bayonet was invented. So that 
when the Great War started in 1914, 
St. Rosalie naturally became a sort 
of slang word for a “bayonet,” and 
one of the war poets, Monsieur Theo- 
dore Botrel, wrote some verses about 
it in the “Bulletin des Armées” of 
1914, and so St. Rosalie turned into 
one of the marching songs of the 
war, as important to the French 
“poilu” as was ever “Tipperary” to 
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the English Tommy. St. Taur inter- 
ested me, too, because so far as I 
know there never was one. It was a 
British sailor version of H. M. S. 
“Centaur.” After which presumably 
we ought to try to be a bit more 
serious. 


St. Thomas’ Disease 


Ss’: THOMAS gave me a very inter- 
esting card, He died in India, and 
so all the early attempts at finding a 
sea-road to the East were made rather 
with the idea of getting into touch 
with the Christian descendants of his 
converts. There was a Bull of Nich- 
olas V dated January 8, 1454, which 
testifies to this idea. It is about Prince 
Henry of Portugal, Prince Henry the 
Navigator, and his schemes for reach- 
ing the Indians “who are said to wor- 
ship the name of Christ.” Well, out 
in that part of India there exists to- 
day a disease which is locally known 
as “St. Thomas’ Disease” because 
the Christians have a tradition that 
it is hereditary to the tribe that tor- 
tured the Holy Thomas. “Madura- 
foot” is another name for the thing, 
and the doctors know it as Mycetoma. 
(The reference comes from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth Congress of 
the Far Eastern Association: Study 
of Tropical Diseases. Held at Ba- 
tavia in 1921. Page 46. Which sounds 
unclerical and reliable enough in all 
conscience. ) 
St. Tibba was rather interesting. 
She was a Saxon Saint who was the 
niece of Penda, king of Mercia, and 
she died in 696 with a tremendous 
local reputation for sanctity and her 
bones were taken to Peterborough 
Cathedral. Now, as she was the only 
Saint for the County of Rutland (a 
very small county), and as the heral- 
dic symbol of Rutland is always taken 
to be the Horse-shoe (it comes from 
the Arms of the Ferrers, who were 
Rutland’s great family), St. Tibba 
and the Horse-shoe go together. And 
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so she has been claimed as the Patron 
of Horsemen, and the English hunt- 
ing cry of “Tantivy” is said really 
to be a corruption of St. Tibba. Only 
what worries me is that St. Hubert 
is the official Saint of Hunters (and 
once a year the priests formally bless 
the hounds in France) just as St. 
Germanus is generally claimed as the 
Patron of sportsmen in general. 

St. Joan of Arc for wireless (from 
the Voices that she heard), St. Chris- 
topher for motorists (and they have 
taken him, too, for Canberra in Aus- 
tralia, because there was no railway 
there and you had to go by motor), 
St. Raphael for airmen—there is a 
Saint for everybody. Even the law- 
yers have their St. Ives, and the jour- 
nalists their St. Francis de Sales. 
You can find most of them in all the 
proper books. 

But St. Adjutor was new at least 
to me. A twelfth-century hermit, he 
worked a miracle in calming a whirl- 
pool, and so he was chosen by the 
Yacht Club of France to be their 
Patron. And then there was St. Dis- 
mas, the Patron of persons con- 
demned to death. And St. Wilgford, 
a Saxon Saint who for some reason 
was chosen as Patron of “All Poor 
Wives with Bad Husbands.” And a 
very gratifying sign of the times it 
is to realize that St. Wilgford today 
is absolutely forgotten. 


Patrons of Towns 


opus Patron Saints, too, of towns 
and countries have their interest 
and just as St. John of Bridlington in 
Yorkshire (his name was Twenge) 
was the very last person to be canon- 
ized in the old England, so St. Rose 
of Lima was the very first person to 
be canonized in the new Americas. 
\nd so whether the United States 
likes it or not, St. Rose is the Patron 
of All America. There is St. Anskar 
of Sweden, and St. Genevieve of 
Paris (where they have built an 
enormous statue to her) and St. Gu- 
dule of Brussels. Which always 
annoys me a little, by the way, be- 
cause every paper in the world always 
speaks of St. Gudule’s Cathedral, and 
really it is not a Cathedral at all but 
a Collegiate Church. 

And then St. Wenceslas, and there 
really was such a person and he is 
today enormously venerated as the 
Patron Saint of Czecho-Slovakia. 
And Madrid, the world’s most aristo- 
cratic city, has for its Patron St. 
Isidore, who in the world was a com- 
mon laborer who died in 1170. And 
then Mexico City has got someone 





who died in Japan. St. Philip of 
Jesus was his name, and he was a 
Mexican missionary priest who went 
to Japan and got martyred there, And 
the Gypsies of all the world have got 
St. Sara. The story is that when 
the Three Maries landed from Pales- 
tine in Southern France they had with 
them a black servant woman, Sara. 
And this is the Gypsy Saint, and 
there is a place in Provence called Les 
Saintes Maries de la Mer. 


“Made in Germany” 


I po not know if it is of any inter- 
est to anybody, but in Sarajevo 
in Bosnia—the town that started the 
Great War—there is a Church of St. 
Anthony of Padua that is of such 
local sanctity that it is attended not 
only by the Catholics to whom it be- 
longs, but also by the local “Ortho- 
dox” or Greek Church people, by 
Jews, and even by Mahommedans. 
And once I bought there a tiny nickel 
image of St. Anthony stamped on the 
back with the letters “Made in Ger- 
many.” It said “Germany” and it 
was in English letters. And when I 
took the trouble to find out about it, 
the things had been made in Germany 
to American order and then shipped 
back to Bosnia. 

And it rather reminded me of an- 
other place I once went to, Saumur 
in France. Because it puts it down in 
all the guide books that Saumur is 
the very centre of French Protestant- 
ism. And when you get there, you 
find that it makes the rosaries and 
images for nearly all the Catholic 
world, and that the biggest wharf on 
the river is given up to the barges 
that takes from “Protestant Saumur” 
the Catholic articles that are going to 
every corner of the globe. 

Then of course there were the 
people who were not really “Saints” 
at all—or not at least as yet—but 
who by their lives and labors earned 
at least some such title of popular 
esteem, So we have Father Andrew 
White as the “Apostle of Maryland.” 
He was a Jesuit Father, and I am 
extremely proud to say that he came 
from London. There was Father 
Fenwick, the “Apostle of Ohio,” 
Father Barbelin, “Apostle of Phila- 
delphia,” Pére Boone, “Apostle of 
Brussels.” Another Jesuit, this, by 
the way. 

Then as late as 1905 there died 
Monsieur Philibert Vrau, the man 
that they called “The Holy Man of 
Lille.” He was a French manufac- 
turer and he tried to supernaturalize 
all the elements of life, making his 


own extensive factory works a centre 
of Catholic life with the idea that in 
the end it might help to turn Lille 
into a model Catholic city. So there 
were religious associations for mas- 
ters, managers, and men, with all sorts 
of Sodalities linking up every grade. 
The men were to be paid enough 
wages to allow them to live as self- 
respecting freemen, their hours were 
arranged to give them the leisure for 
their duties as Catholics, large fami- 
lies were encouraged by systems of 
bonus, and black sheep, however 
skilled they might be at their crafts, 
were summarily dismissed as cancers 
that might infect the flock. Monsieur 
Vrau very largely failed, of course, 
and they sneered at him as the “Holy 
Man.” Only some day he may be 
canonized. So one may perhaps pre- 
sume that he did not mind a few little 
jokes. 

There was another of the same 
sort, a Monsieur Dupont, the “Holy 
Man of Tours” they called him, and 
very interesting it all is when one 
reads in every clever book about 
Failure of Romanism in France, and 
how while a few women may still go 
to the priests and their Masses, not 
a Frenchman but has cast off all such 
superstitions. 

And then I have a_ prosperous 
Dutch wool-merchant, a Mr. Diepen, 
who spent a very large portion of his 
fortune in reconstructing at Valken- 
burg in Holland a complete replica 
of the labyrinth of the principal Cata- 
combs of Rome. His work, he said 
he hoped, might be useful in quicken- 
ing Catholic interest. 


Concerning Popes 


pos I am extraordinarily weak 
on, because with the thousands of 
books that must have been written 
about them there seemed next to 
nothing left for me to pick up on the 
subject. So I only have such scraps 
as John XII (955 to 964), born the 
Count of Tusculum, being’ the first 
Pope to change his name, A Peter 
of course there has never been; he 
would have had to have changed his 
name. anyway. Because after the first 
Pope, St. Peter, no subsequent Pope 
would dare to use the name. Another 
Papal name that intrigued me was 
Felix V, the Pope who died in 1451. 
Because he had been Amadeus Prince 
of Savoy, and Savoy is always held 
up in history as the part of Italy that 
four centuries later was so bitter 
about Rome and the Papal’ See as to 
abolish by force of arms the Tem- 
poral Power. Victor Emmanuel, the 
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King who entered Rome, was Prince 
Savoy. 

Then I have Julius II as the first 
Pope to let his beard grow and so 
set a fashion which we see copied for 
the next century or so in every pic- 
ture of the old Cardinals and Bishops. 
It was this Julius who on April 18, 
1506, laid the first stone of the new 
St. Peter’s, just as it was Pius III 
who in 1503 was the last Pope to be 
buried in the old St. Peter’s. Then 
talking about burying, I have an odd 
little note about another Pius. This 
was Pius VI, the Pope who died at 
Valence in France as the prisoner of 
the Emperor Napoleon. In the Val- 
ence Register of August 29, 1799, it 
records his death, filling in the col- 
umn against his name as “following 
the profession of Pontiff.” 

Then I have Paul II, the Pope who 
died in 1471, as the “handsomest 
Pope,” and I have Pius II as a “Pope 
in Love,” only it is not exactly true. 
This was a Pope who prior to becom- 
ing Pope had been a famous scholar 
and author, and who under the name 
of Aeneas Sylvius had written a Love 
Poem entitled “De Duobus Amanti- 
bus.” But I have never read it, be- 
cause it is in Latin, a language which, 
having studied at school, I naturally 
dislike intensely. And then I have 
two Popes, Pius X and Leo XIII, 
who on the authority of Dean Inge 
(London “Evening Standard,” March 
12, 1930), a famous Anglican cleric 
and journalist, are said to have had 
the “Evil Eye.” And with every pos- 
sible respect to the far superior earn- 
ing powers of the Dean, I would say 
that the same silly idea has been re- 
peated about several other Popes. 


The Papal Toe 


Ge about journalism, such 
is the ignorance of the average 
English secular press in matters relat- 
ing to the Church, that as late as 1930 
quite a prominent London Sunday 
paper came out with the astonishing 
statement that visitors to the Pope of 
under Royal rank are still expected to 
kiss the Papal Toe. In point of actual 
fact, of course, this custom which 
was occasionally exercised in the 
Middle Ages of the old Temporal 
Sovereignty and which was then ex- 
ercised by Royalties, was formally 
abolished by Clement XIV in 1773, 
having for centuries before been fall- 
ing into disuse. So that the London 
Paper was only a matter of a hundred 
and sixty years or so out in its 
“facts.” 


I could, however, have told its edi- 


tor of a Saint whose toe is still being 
kissed today. Only it is a Saint of 
the Greek Church, St. Spiridion, and 
his body is kept in the Greek church 
in Corfu, one of the Grecian Islands, 
and everybody who goes into the 
church kisses St. Spiridion’s toe. 
Then I have quite an odd little note 
about Pope Paul III, who in 1543 
was solemnly asked to change the 
season of Lent and make it fall in 
summer instead. The point really 
was quite a serious one, and had to 
do with the convert Catholics being 
made by the thousand in Goa and the 
Far East. For Lent was their hottest 
season there, and the fish used to rot 
almost as soon as it was caught. And 
some of the missionary Fathers 
thought that if for the special emerg- 
encies of the Mission, Lent could 
possibly be changed to June or July, 
things might be easier for their 
people. But the Pope, with every 


possible sympathy and regret, was 
unable to accede to the request. 


Malta and the Popes 


I HAVE two quite curious little odd- 
ments about Malta and the Popes. 
The first has to do with 1862, when 
Rome was threatened by the revolu- 
tionary forces of Garibaldi and the 
rest. And on October 25, the British 
Government through its diplomatic 
channels made a formal offer to His 
Holiness. If the danger got press- 
ing, said the Government, it would 
be happy to place a gunboat at the 
Pope’s disposal and to take him off 
to sanctuary in Malta where, under 
British protection, he might find a 
harbor until the “Roman Question” 
had readjusted itself. Only His Holi- 
ness, with every courtesy and grati- 
tude, rejected the offer. Acceptance 
would have led to a situation curious 
indeed. 

My second reference is in its way 
even odder. This time the date was 
February, 1878. Rome had fallen, 
of course, and the Temporal Power 
had for the time being been swept 
away. And Pius the Ninth, the Pio 
Nono of many troubles, was dead, 
and where was the Conclave to sit 
to elect his successor? Rome was 
under the heel of the conqueror, and 
would the Conclave be free there? 
And if it was not to be held in Rome, 
where then? And the Sacred Col- 
lege anxiously debated the point. 
Malta was suggested, and then there 
was an offer from the Spanish Crown 
of a welcome for the Conclave in 
Spain. And Monaco was another 
suggested venue. Only then there 


were quite a few difficulties. For the 
new Italian Government, Atheist and 
anti-Catholic and above all anti- 
Papal as it then was, might never 
have allowed a newly elected Pon- 
tiff to enter Rome. And in the end 
the Cardinals voted by thirty-two to 
five in favor of holding the Conclave 
in Rome. And the little oddity only 
crept into odd corners of the history 
books. But if they had held the Con- 
clave in Monaco, and if the Italian 
Government had refused permission 
to the new Pope to enter his own 
Rome, what then? A Holy See in 
Monte Carlo would seem to offer an 
index-card of more than usual oddity. 

Next to Popes, we naturally pass 
on to Potatoes, and my note on the 
subject is that they were first intro- 
duced into England in 1565 from 
Santa Fé in South America. Which 
of course makes them a distinctively 
Catholic vegetable and entirely 
knocks out the old history-book tale 
about them being brought by Sir 
Walter Raleigh. And while we are 
at it, I do not believe that he intro- 
duced tobacco either. In all proba- 
bility, the stuff was discovered by 
someone quite ordinary and poor, and 
all that Sir Walter did was to invent 
the credit. 


About Smoking 


I HAVE two or three notes about 
Smoking. In Russia the practice 
was once prohibited altogether. Pen- 
alty for disobedience to prohibition 
was having the Nose Cut Off, which 
probably would interfere with a pipe 
smoker’s enjoyment. Then Urban 
VII launched an Anathema against 
people who smoked in church, and 
I have quite an odd note taken from 
the laws of Virginia in the present 
U. S. A., as promulgated in 1641. 
Any Roman Catholic attempting to 
hold any public office was to be fined 
a thousand pounds weight of tobacco. 
Then I have a stray card that says 
that in the Vatican is a room set off 
as the Smoking Room of the Cardi- 
nals, but whether it is true or not I 
do not know. 

But I do know that Pius IX had 
in the old coach in which he used to 
drive round the Vatican Grounds 
after 1870 a sort of box arranged to 
hold tobacco. And then one ought 
to talk about the Kemble Pipe. Father 
Kemble was an English priest who 
on August 22, 1679, after three 
months in Hereford Gaol, was taken 
out and hanged for being a Catholic 
priest. And before he was hanged, 
he asked permission (and was given 
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it) to smoke one last pipe of tobacco. 
And in that part of England for two 
centuries and more after, the last 
pipe of a sitting of friends was always 
known as the “Kemble Pipe.” The 
famous Kemble family of actors, by 
the way, were connected with the 
family of this Martyr-Father and 
used to boast about their connection. 

Father Kemble, of course, was ex- 
traordinarily lucky to be hanged. The 
proper punishment of the time for 
a Popish Priest was to be Hanged, 
Drawn, and Quartered, and though 
in some cases an exceptionally fav- 
ored person was allowed to Hang till 
he was dead, the usual rule was to 
cut him down half-hanged and while 
still alive to proceed with the remain- 
der of the sentence. The Quartering 
business, of course, entailed cutting 
up the victim’s body into quarters, 
making with the head five parts, each 
of which would then be displayed on 
some public place as a warning to 
others. 

And an odd point, not talked about 
in the English history-books for 
school children, is that this quarter- 
ing was continued in at least one case 
until as late as 1869. This was Eng- 
land’s Maori War in New Zealand, 
and the native leaders when taken 
were sentenced to be Quartered. It 
was done of course in a then remote 
part of the world where the military 
authorities would hardly have expect- 
ed the horror to get into print. 


The Torture 


fh, Boxsten little point of interest 
concerns the Torture. Now, ac- 
cording to English Law, torture is 
illegal and has been illegal for many 
centuries even if it were ever legal. 
Certainly it was illegal in the times 
of Elizabeth, the “Good Queen Bess” 
of the history-book romances, and in 
fact in 1590 the Venerable Edward 
Jones, a priest who was a convert 
from the Establishment’s Church, ac- 
tually raised the point at his own trial 
just before they hanged him. And 
it was illegal, and every history of 
English Law says that it was illegal 
and that it is our proud boast that 
never can torture be inflicted on Eng- 
lish soil. So that all the hundreds 
who suffered torture suffered it quite 
illegally. 

When, however, we leave the the- 
ory of the law books and come very 
far indeed down to the practise of 
hard fact, we find quite a lot of tor- 
ture. In 1605 there is no less a per- 
sonage than the Lieutenant of the 
Tower of London officially writing 


that “Thomas Winter’s hand is now 
sufficiently recovered to hold a pen.” 
And anybody who drops into the little 
museum of the Public Record Office 
in Chancery Lane, London, can have 
a look at the writing of Guy Fawkes 
after he had been put to the theoreti- 
cally quite illegal torture. We have 
Richard Topcliffe who, born of 
bumble parents near Gainsborough in 
Lincolnshire, rose to the position of 
being Torturer to Queen Elizabeth 
herself. Once he even dared to write 
to the Court. He had invented a spe- 
cial torture-rack compared to which, 
he humbly ventured to say, the offi- 
cial racks were but as children’s toys. 
In the dictionaries of the type that 
are not intended for school use they 
go rather at length into the case of 
Topcliffe. A person who finds his 
pleasure only in the torture of others, 
he belonged to a medical category, 
they say, that has a very special name 
of its own. We will not give the 
name here, but nowadays the people 
of that category are carefully shut 
away in criminal lunatic asylums. But 
things were different then, and, as I 
say, Topcliffe enjoyed the very spe- 
cial favor of the Great Protestant 


Queen. 
A Deformed Dwarf 


HH was not, of course, the only one 
of his class, and in the seven- 
teenth century I have a note of a De- 
formed Dwarf who went in for the 


game. A monstrosity, he had been 
a professional dwarf at the court, and 
then had deliberately thrown away all 
his chances of preferment, left his 
post, and taken to Priest-Hunting. 
Two hundred pounds he got for 
every capture, but we may be sure 
that it was less the money than the 
diabolical joy of the chase that at- 
tracted him. 

And then I’ve got another Dwarf, 
only quite a decent one for a change. 
This was the famous Geoffrey Hud- 
son who used to make jests for the 
King. Once they produced him at a 
Banquet from the middle of a huge 
Pie, and he was in great favor. And 
in the end got knighted. And he of 
all people was a Catholic. Then 
somewhere to match him I once had 
a very decent Giant, only at the mo- 
ment I cannot put my hand on the 
fellow. But I think his name was 
O’Byrne. Anyway, he was one of 
the famous giants of medical history, 
and he was buried at the Catholic 
church of St. Mary’s-on-the-Quay, 
our first church in Bristol. 

Pirates we once promised to talk 


about, and, even ignoring Queen 
Elizabeth and Sir Francis Drake, my 
little collection begins with quite a 
fine example of the species. This 
was the famous Pinto, a notable Por- 
tuguese pirate who died in 1583, only 
as a Pirate Repentant. ‘Twenty-one 
useful years had he spent in the exer- 
cise of his profession, and his career 
had not been without its little ups- 
and-downs. Five times had he been 
ship-wrecked and seventeen times 
had he been captured by other people 
and sold as a slave. Uncommonly 
poor value for the purchase price he 
must have been, for seventeen times 
he escaped and got away again. And 
then at the end of his life he re- 
formed, left the sea, and handed over 
what was called a “vast fortune” to 
the missionary Fathers at Goa. 


The Spanish Main 


— a century or so later I have 
the tale of the sacking in 1677 by 
English pirates of the town of Santa 
Marta on the “Spanish Main.” (And 
this, by the way, did not mean the 
sea at all, but the mainland of Span- 
ish Central or South America. It is 
a term which has come down al! 
wrong into the boys’ pirate books.) 
From Santa Marta the pirates took 
away the Catholic Bishop and 
brought him back with them in tri- 
umph to Jamaica. Only as soon as 
he got there, the English Governor, 
Lord Vaughan, being a gentleman, 
promptly hired a ship at his own cost 
to take the Bishop back again to his 
own people. “For which kindness 
the good old man was exceedingly 
pleased.” It is a pleasant little story 
out of stories not always pleasant. 

Then a little later on still, when 
we get to the real pirate days, I have 
the pious pirate Le Sieur Raveneau 
de Lussan, a French gentleman who, 
crossed in love or something, had 
taken to the sea, the Jolly Roger, and 
evil ways generally. Only he main- 
tained a rigid rule on his ship that 
Churches, Convents, and the like, 
must never be molested. Further. 
more we are told that, whenever the 
exigencies of the Jolly Roger ser- 
vice permitted, he always made a 
practice of marching his crew, wil!- 
ing or unwilling to Mass. It must 
have made a curious scene. 

Piracy, of course, was by no means 
confined to the “Treasure Island” 
period of romance, and in fact lasted 
in some shape or other well down 
into the nineteenth century. And so 
we get an absolutely authenticated 
story of 1830, when the ship “Can- 
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dace” of Marblehead, Mass., was 
taken by the pirate brig “Macrina- 
rian.” The “Candace’s” supercargo 
had been an amateur actor ashore, 
and in his kit aboard he happened to 
have a priest’s gown and a stage 
priest’s hat. And when he donned 
them the pirates, seeing him, all 
crossed themselves, we can read, and 
let him go free. 

Even Smugglers come within my 
scope, and I have an odd little note 
about a real Bishop being nearly 
killed for smuggling. This was 
Bishop Willibald in the early seven 
hundreds. He was a Kentishman 
from England, and he was the first, 
or at least the most famous early 
English Pilgrim to Jerusalem. There 
was no personally conducted tour 
about the thing then, no paying down 
so many dollars, and the business 
took the Bishop ten years. And when 
he was leaving Jerusalem, he was 
bringing out with him some Balsam. 
The Easterns did not want to let it 
go. It was too precious to be given 
to the West. And when they caught 
the Bishop doing it, they very nearly 
killed him. But for all that, he did 
manage to smuggle a little out. A 
Kentish Man he was, and Kent has 
always been a Smuggling County. 


A Smuggling Bishop 


I HAVE another perfectly extraor- 
dinary and perfectly true tale 
about still another Smuggling Bishop. 
Only this time it was the Bishop him- 
self that they were smuggling, or 
trying to. It was just after the prac- 
tical conquest of India by the Portu- 
guese, and the Portuguese Catholic 
priests, Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Jesuits and the rest, were flocking 
out to the new-found field of mis- 
sionary enterprise. It was just about 
this time that the ancient schismatic 
Syrian Church awoke to the possibil- 
ities of the thing. For centuries the 
Syrian Church had been lying almost 
moribund practically at the very gates 
of India. Now, with the country 
opened up by somebody else, was its 
chance. Let them but get a Syrian 
Bishop into the Country, and India 
might be theirs. He could ordain 
priests, even consecrate other bishops. 
A Syrian Hierarchy might be estab- 
lished for India. And accordingly the 
Bishop selected was put in a ship and 
sent off India-wards. Only the Cath- 
olic priests knew all about it, and for 
weeks and months they had the Coast 
watched by Portuguese warships. 
What must have been the single at- 
tempt in history to Smuggle a Bishop 


turned out the deadest of failures. 
I do not know on what grounds I 
am going to excuse it, but rightly or 
wrongly I propose to finish this chap- 
ter by a note or two about the “Ala- 
bama.” Now in England we already 
know a good deal about this ship, 
and I imagine that in America they 
probably know a good deal more still, 
being naturally prouder of their share 
in her story. It was in the American 
Civil War of the eighteen sixties, of 
course, that she came to fame. 


In the Civil War 


| Bigs down in our Birkenhead ship- 
yards, she was known at first 
merely by a number. Six hundred- 
and-something she was on the ship- 
builder’s records, and that was all 
that anyone need worry about. She 
was paid for alright. A little gentle- 
man from a Liverpool suburb about 
as imposing as my own London 
suburb had turned up one day and 
ordered ker, putting down so many 
thousand pounds in hard cash. Where 
he got his money from, or what a 
private gentleman in a common sub- 
urb might want with a very heavily- 
armed and quite large ship obviously 
intended for fighting was, he said, 
no business of anyone else’s. And 
though all the world knew perfectly 
well that the little gentleman was 
simply the agent of the Southern or 
“Rebel” Confederate States, not a 
soul could prove it. 

The American Federals of course 
were scarcely so pleased at the build- 
ing in England of a ship obviously 
intended for use against their com- 
merce carriers, and by and by the 
American Minister in London called 
upon the British Government for ex- 
planations. But there were difficul- 
ties in the way. No law in England 
existed then against the business and, 
besides, there was no actual tangible 
proof that the thing was intended for 
fighting. Her nominal owner was a 
respectable little Englishman in a re- 
spectable little English suburb. And 
more and more men were put on to 
the job, working day and night till 
the roar of the hammers echoed over 
all Birkenhead. 

Then at last the English Crown 
Law Officers gave their ruling. The 
building of a ship-of-war obviously 
intended for use against a Friendly 
Power must cease. The thing could 
not be allowed to leave the ship yards. 
And just bare hours before the deci- 
sion was announced, the thing did 
leave the yard. Down the Mersey she 
went, and a distinguished company of 


Liverpool ladies and gentlemen were 
aboard her, all as the guests of the 
affable little suburban gentleman. 
And just as she reached the river 
bar and the entrance to the open sea, 
a launch came abreast and into it they 
tumbled all the distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen. There had been, they 
said, a little change in the plans. The 
ship would not be returning to Liver- 
pool that day, and by the way.her 
name was the “Alabama!” 


Captain Semmes 


I* point of fact, she never returned 
at all. Hurrying round Ireland as 
fast as she could steam, she was out 
into the Atlantic to one of the Portu- 
guese Islands. And there she met 
another ship that had on board a set 
of guns, and with them a crew of 
every hard-bitten fighting man that 
the Confederate agents could hur- 
riedly collect. And in spite of the 
protests of the Portuguese authori- 
ties, she transhipped the lot. Cap- 
tain Rapheal Semmes was her new 
commander, not the Birkenhead little 
gentleman, and the Captain an- 
nounced that he proposed to take his 
ship round the world, destroying 
every United States Federal com- 
merce-carrier he met. 

The end came at last, of course. 
It came in Le Havre in France. For 
when the “Alabama” was there in the 
harbor, coaling and refitting, there 
also arrived a bigger and heavier- 
armored and larger-gunned Federal 
warship. The French Government 
hurriedly reminded both captains of 
their international obligations. Dif- 
ferences of opinion, if you please, 
must be settled outside the French 
three-mile limit and not in the harbor. 
hospitality shown to heroes, And 
then the combatants accordingly 
courteously waited three days until 
the “Alabama” was ready. The battle 
took place outside the Limit in the 
Channel, and the “Alabama” was shot 
to bits in next to no time. 

The whole thing is ancient history 
now, and the main outline of the 
story is quite familiar to most people. 
I have only repeated it here for two 
reasons: because it was the only 
Naval Battle of which I ever heard 
where they ran excursions to watch 
the fight, and because Captain Ra- 
pheal Semmes was a Catholic. And 
though I belong to the nation that 
had subsequently to pay the rather 
heavy bill for all the damage that he 
did, on the whole I am glad that he 
was a Catholic. 
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Claudia Procula Has a Dream 


By DANIEL B. PULSFORD 


HE first followers of Jesus 
were for the most part poor 


and unlettered. None of His 

more immediate disciples rep- 
sented the larger world outside Pal- 
tine. They did not conceive of the 
Movement into which they had been 
rought as more than a national one. 
They had narrow, provincial imagi- 
itions which could not see beyond 

r native hills, and did not desire 

er 

The rich literature of Greece was 

merely unknown, it was taboo. 
‘he Palestinian Jew of that period 

s proud of his ignorance of any 
ulture but his own. He gloried in 

wing nothing of Homer, Aeschy- 

\ristotle, Plato. And though 
Roman Conquerer was in his 
ry midst, he made a point of not 
ltivating acquaintance with Latin 
ilization. A Jew must never enter 
pagan house except for the gravest 
He was forbidden what the 
*harisees called “exterior” reading. 
igan food was “unclean.” If forced 
speak to a pagan, a Jew was obliged 
take a bath immediately after- 
wards, 

[t is difficult to think of Him 
whom we know as the Universal 
Word and Wisdom of God confined 

His life to this provincial world, 
hearing nothing but the jargon of 
peasants and the disputations of eccle- 


isons. 


siastics untouched by the broader cul- 
ture of the day. But that was the 
state of things. In these days of pub- 
lic education, newspapers, telegraphs, 
it is hard to realize how shut off He 
was from the rest of the civilized 
world. 

Yet there had been hints that this 
Village Lad would influence that 
world. A Syro-Phoenician woman, a 
Roman centurion had manifested an 
unexpected receptiveness. {This hint 
of universal dominion was strikingly 
confirmed during the Passion. The 
wife of the very Official who con- 
demned Him to the Cross interceded 
on His behalf. 

Beyond vague tradition we know 
little about Claudia Procula. But she 
belonged to a type which we can ré- 
construct—a new type so far as He 
was concerned. We picture her with 
her slave-attendants, adorned with 
jewelry such as is now exhibited in 
our museums, borne here and there 
in a state-litter, a lady of no little im- 
portance in that small garrison soci- 
ety and one whose favor it was well 
to procure if you wanted to stand well 
with her lord. 

Claudia was well-connected; the 
blood of the Caesars ran in her veins. 
Although an illegitimate daughter, she 
could speak of “my father, the Em- 
peror,” and she was a granddaughter 
of Augustus himself. The very rarity 
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with which a Pro-Consul was allowed 
to bring his wife with him to the 
Province he governed added lustre. 
Her presence in Palestine was a sign 
of special imperial favor. The con- 
tact of this refined and aristocratic 
Roman lady and our Lord is full of 
suggestiveness, She was kinswoman 
to those whose successors in the 
purple were to make the earth red 
with the blood of His disciples. The 
newly kindled light in her eyes was 
the first streak in that Dawn which 
was to see the capitulation of a 
Roman Emperor to the Church of 
the Nazarene Carpenter. 

Pilate was so ignorant about Jesus 
that he did not even know that He 
was a Nazarene. The religious dif- 
ferences of his subjects did not 
trouble him. But it was otherwise 
with his lady. It would seem that 
she liked to keep herself informed. 
Among the noble dames of Rome 
were many interested in Hebrew 
traditions, as they were in all the new 
cults which professed to give an ac- 
count of the gods. Curiosity of this 
kind was very rife among the edu- 
cated who had abandoned popular be- 
liefs and practices connected with the 
older deities. 


iy is not merely possible but prob- 
able that Claudia shared this 1n- 
terest and had used her opportunities 
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in Jerusalem to acquaint herself with 
the faith for which the Temple (so 
prominent a feature of her land- 
scape) stood. Moreover, there was at 
that time, among both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, a spirit of expectation. The 
Empire had become so corrupt that 
only a divine intervention, it was 
thought, ‘could save it. Virgil had 
sung of some great Deliverer in 
whose reign peace and purity would 
return. So that the ideas associated 
with the Messiah were not strange to 
this representative of old Rome. 


0 pouBT she had received reports 
concerning Jesus and may have 
caught sight of Him, some attendant 
lifting the curtain of her litter and 
whispering, “See! That is the famous 
Nazarene Prophet.” They may even 
have met. Be that as it may, our 
Lord had made an overpowering im- 
pression, Something beneath the fash- 
ionable society woman stirred at the 
sight of Him. 

Once again, in her as in the cen- 
turion, the Roman spirit bowed to 
an authority greater than its own. 
She felt the power of a Master, one 
who could calm her troubled soul and 
give her an assurance of God which 
no other had been able to do. When 
she knew that this Man had been ar- 
raigned before her husband on a 
charge punishable by crucifixion she 
was in sore straits. 

The position was a difficult one 
and needed delicate handling. For 
one of her race and position to show 
sympathy with the Jewish religion 
was, just then, to court unpopularity. 
Mention has been made already of 
the vogue which obtained among a 
certain set in Rome for things Jew- 
ish. A number of proselytes even had 
been made in the higher circles of 
society. But this movement had had 
an unpleasant sequel. As the inci- 
dent has a bearing on the case we 
are considering, it may be well to 
quote Josephus’ account in full. 

“There was a man who was a Jew,” 
says the Sadducean historian, “but 
had been driven away from his own 
country by an accusation laid against 
him for transgressing their laws, and 
of the fear he was under of punish- 
ment for the same; but in all respects 
a wicked man:—he then living in 
Rome, professed to instruct men in 
the wisdom of the laws of Moses. 
He procured also three other men, 
entirely of the same character with 
himself, to be his partners. These 
men persuaded Fulvia, a woman of 
gteat dignity, and one that had em- 





braced the Jewish religion, to send 
purple and gold to the Temple at 
Jerusalem; and, when they had got- 
ten them, they employed them for 
their own uses, and spent the money 
themselves; on which account it was 
that they first requited it of her. 
Whereupon Tiberius, who had been 
informed of the thing by Saturninus, 
the husband of Fulvia, who desired 
enquiry might be made about it, or- 





































































































































“Have nothing to do with that just Man; for I have suffered many things 


the fact that, about this time, the 
Jews were in bad odor and that their 
efforts at proselytism led to their ex- 
pulsion from the imperial city. In 
the light of this we can understand 
the hopelessness of one in Claudia’s 
position pleading for a Jewish leader’s 
life. That his wife should have lean-. 
ings towards one of that race’s proph- 
ets would be, for Pilate, the last word 
in indiscretion. Had she said, “This 






this day in a dream because of Him.” 


dered all the Jews to be banished out 
of Rome; at which time the consuls 
enlisted four thousand men out of 
them, and sent them to the island of 
Sardinia; but punished a greater 
number of them, who were unwilling 
to become soldiers on account of 
keeping the laws of their fore- 
fathers.” 

Whether this took place before or 
after the Crucifixion does not affect 


Man strikes me as just, His teaching 
impresses me profoundly as holy and 
wise. Therefore I beg of you to 
have nothing to do with Him,” there 
would have been even less hope of 
success than there was under the 
actual circumstances. But a dream 
was different ; and it was under cover 
of a dream that Claudia made her 
celebrated appeal. 

All classes of Romans had a super- 
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stitious regard for dreams, Divina- 
tion according to the interpretation 
given them was one of the favorite 
ways of trying to foretell the future. 
Plutarch’s biographies are full of ref- 
erences to such portents. Even so 
enlightened a philosopher as Marcus 
Aurelius could record his gratitude 
that “remedies have been shown me 
by dreams, against blood- 
spitting and giddiness.” Aristides 
was another who consulted these 
auguries. Artemidorus wrote a very 
learned book on the subject. 


T° was a common custom for those 
needing the counsel of the gods to 
sleep in the temple of the divinity 
they wished to consult. Any dream 
they had there was deemed of sacred 
import. When, therefore, Claudia 
referred to warnings conveyed to her 
in this way she was invoking an au- 
thority every Roman respected. 

If she had said, simply as a per- 
sonal plea, “Have nothing to do with 
Jesus!” the request could have been 
brushed aside by an impatient hus- 
band. But when her message quoted 
the oracles of Dreamland it was as 
though the gods themselves had 
warned her. We remember how Cal- 
phurnia, Julius Caesar’s wife, before 
his assassination, on the strength of 
various portents, warned him against 
going to the Senate, and thus gave 
additional force to her plea. At least 
to the minds of those ages, there was 
something mysterious in visions of 
the night. They came from a source 
beyond humanity and were messages 
of a peculiarly solemn significance. In 
rejecting his wife’s urgent pleading, 
Pilate was flying in the face of what 
even he believed to be premonitions 
of more than human origin. - 

To Claudia herself it was no ordi- 
nary dream. It was different from 
those fantastic fancies which invade 
the hours of sleep, nor could it be 
compared with the faint images of 
the waking world, confused and dim, 
which walk like phantoms through 
the mind. This was more vivid, more 
penetrating, more convincing than 
anything she had experienced in ac- 
tual life. Even the memory of it 
made every-day scenes and person- 
ages seem faint and unreal. It was 
not merely preternatural; it was su- 
pernatural. 

God had made a way for Himself 
to her conscience through the un- 
charted regions of sleep, ordaining 
her to be His messenger to save her 
husband and the whole world from 
the fate they were bringing upon 


themselves by crucifying His Son. In 
this way, at the last moment, would 
He offer mankind a final chance. 
Since every other door had been 
blocked against Him, He would try 
this—the backdoor of the world. He 
would push open the gateway of a 
woman’s slumber. He would steal 
upon the scene with the hushed feet 
of sleep. And the woman through 
whom He would plead with the Judge 
was that Judge’s own wife, bound to 
him by the tenderest and most inti- 
mate ties. Was ever a last appeal 
made with a more gracious diplo- 
macy ? 

Had Pilate listened to Claudia, she 
would have been the human means 
of averting the greatest crime and 
blackest tragedy in history. Like an- 
other Mary, she would have granted 
her Lord life. It was a daughter of 
David’s royal line who gave Him 
birth. It would have been a daughter 
of the Caesars who delivered Him 
from death. 

It was not to be. Through no fault 
of Claudia Procula, her gentle voice 
failed to make itself heard. It was 
drowned in the uproar of a mob 
thirsting for the blood of its God. 
Pilate wavered, argued, compromised 
and finally gave way. 


A tradition dating from the second 
century declares that Claudia became 
a Christian, and the Greek Church 
numbers her among its saints. What 
grounds there are for this it is diffi- 
cult to say. But. we may rest assured 
that, whatever her future, it was the 
supreme moment in her life when she 
risked her husband’s displeasure to 
become the ambassador of Almighty 
God, using the influence she had 
gained with him in order to win him 
from a damning sin. 

If the Greek Church is right and 
she is indeed one whose intercessions 
are potent in heaven, she should be, 
surely, the special patroness of those 
wives the conversion of whose hus- 
bands is the burden of their prayers. 
To them, in any case, she stands as 
an example of one who utilized her 
position and her privilege in asking 
favors, not for some frivolous and 
selfish object, but in order to save her 
consort from the sin of condemning 
Christ. Influence which another might 
have wasted in purchasing some petty 
gift or even in inclining his will to- 
wards evil, she conserved for a higher 
task. Never before or since were the 
privileges of wifehood put to a nobler 
use. 








Penitent’s Prayer 


By J. CORSON MILLER 


pe Lord of Calvary’s pain-crowded hours, 

When once I stand in death’s appointed place, 

I pray Thee now Thou wilt not then turn from me 
The saving light of Thy transfigured Face. 


Dear Lord, Thy hands were pierced by my sinning, 
And I have helped to raise the lash ’gainst Thee; 
But I am drowned tonight in bitter sorrow, 
Thy Face has made a penitent of me. 


Dear Lord, I know from Thee I have been straying, 
My sins have tortured Thee with subtle art; 

And yet, while looking on Thy Face this evening, 
I felt Thy love drip on me from Thy Heart. 


Dear Lord, Thine eyes and mine together meeting 
After the lapse of vile and vagrant years, 

Has brought me now at length to true repentance, 
Born of Thy Blood, and sealed with my tears. 











Shingled Shakespeare 


By FRANK BURTON 


Scene: A Hairdressing Salon. 


CHARACTERS: Lady Customer and the Hairdresser. 


As the curtain rises, the hairdresser is discovered singing 
(Song) 

Dye no more, Ladies, 

Ladies, dye no more, | 

Dyes were deceivers ever. 

Sometimes brunette—at other times a blonde, 

To one tint constant never. 

Then, dye not so, but come to a “Pro” 

Who'll make you blithe and bonny, 

Converting all your sounds of woe 

Into hey nonny, hey nonny, hey nonny. 
(There is a knock at the door) 


HAIRDRESSER: Open, locks, whoever knocks! 
By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Another customer this way comes. 
(Enter Lady Customer) 


The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold. 


H.: It is a nipping and an eager air. 
Take this seat, | do beseech thee. 4 
So now you are fairly seated, I will attend your 
leisure. 


I met a friend—a friend in the florist’s—a child 
of our grandmother Eve, a female, or for 
thy more sweet understanding, a woman. 
We no sooner met but I looked: no sooner 
looked than I wondered; no sooner won- 
dered than I asked her the reason—she was 
bobbed! 


H.: Ah, you were wise not to seem senseless of the 
bob! Now, let me observe more closely. (E-x- 
amines her hair) Oh, what a falling off is here! 
Thou art in a parlous state. 


Lady Customer : 


m C.: 


‘L.C.: ’Tis an ill-favoured thing, sir, but mine own. 


H.: Let’s talk of waves, of curls, of massages, 
Make up your eyebrows and with smart postiche 
Make your coiffure the envy of the town. 
Let’s choose designs and talk of styles— 
I will wave you as any Marcel—I will wave you 
as ’twere a Pompadour. 


L. C.: Now, Mr. Hairdresser, lend me your ear, 


I’ve come to be shingled, not to hear you talk. 
The styles of New Bond Street are not for me, 
I’ve got to keep within a modest crown, 

So let it be done cheap, sir— 

Is this a mag I see before me? 


H.: Ay, marry is it. (Pointing to a design) Here’s a 
model most attractive. 
LC. 


Oh horrible! most horrible! If thou hast nature 
in thee, suggest it not. 
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H.: 


L. 


(Pointing to another design): Ah, here’s a hit, a 
very palpable hit! 


C.: Angels and ministers of grace defend us! That 
appears such a questionable shape, that I 
will have none of it. 


There’s nothing good or bad but thinking makes 
it so. 


. C.: I wonder—could I afford an Empire crown? 


. C.: For this relief, much thanks! 


Oh no! Oh no! Uneasy lies the head with Em- 
pire crown. 


Well, old fash- 
ions suit me best, so suit the action to the 
word and the word to the action, with this 
special observance, that you overstep not 
the modesty of nature. 


. (Preparing to bob her hair): If you have tears, 
prepare to shed them now (accidentally snicks 
her ear). 


. C. (Holding hand to ear): Ough! Lord, what fools 


these barbers be! That was the most un- 
kindest cut of all. ’Tis excellent to have a 
giant’s strength, but ‘tis tyrannous to use 
it like a giant. 


Ah, now you weep, and I perceive you feel the 
dent of scissors. (Cuts off her hair.) These 
are gracious locks. What’s done cannot be un- 
done (Holding up shorn locks). Marry, this 
is the short and the long of it! 


. C. (Looking at herself in mirror) : 


Oh stay, my sight, 

Mark my delight, 

What a graceful poll is here. 
Eyes, do you see? 

How fine it be! 

My dainty head—oh dear! 


Truly, ’tis the height of fashion and the mould of 
form. You'll be the observed of all observers, 
quite quite “it.” 


. C.: And so from hour to hour we plan and plot, 


And then within an hour, we lose the lot— 


And hereby hangs a “tail” (holding up the shorn 
locks). 

And now, methinks, a singe. (She shakes her 
head.) 

Let still the woman take 

With shingled hair, a singe. 

So strengthens she her hair, so keeps the ends 

From bleeding— 


. C.: Is it a custom? 


Aye, marry is it. 
C.: Very well, sir, proceed. Pray, what is the news? 
. (Handing her a newspaper and pointing to a para- 
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graph): This news distracts me. An accident 
most strange. (She reads the paragraph) .. . 


Oh, what men do: what men daily do: not 
knowing what they do. 


H. (Singing while he singes) : 
It was a lover and his lass 
With a ho and a hey, 
They were out for the day, 
She was riding pillion, 
They tried a motor coach to pass 
On the wrong side of the main road, 
That very, very busy main road 
By Blackfriars Ring, 
Hey ding-a-ding a ding 
Those lovers had their fling 
But it was a very silly thing. 


. C.: Thou art an ill singer. 

Ay, but a good singe-er (Looking at his work with 
pride). And now, methinks, I'll scent her 
shingled hair. 

Oh, this is the very ecstacy of scent. 


And one drop of tincture makes a wholesome skin. 
Now, season your admiration for a little while, 
till I may deliver this mirror to you. (Gives 
her a hand-mirror.) Is that not passing fair? 


Tis excellently done. 


’Tis in grain, madam: ’twill endure wind and 
weather. (Showing her a fashionable comb). 
If you’d delight the folks at home, 
Take my advice and buy this comb. 
aR ee. 


a Be 


But surely there is no need of such vanity now. 


What! Dost thou think because thou art shingled, 
there shall be no combs for sale? That is very 
midsummer madness. 


| a Ge. 
ep 


I’ll be no snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. 


"Ere you jog on your homeward way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a, 
Buy this bottle of “Silvya Spray,” 
It’s sweet and volatile-a. 


Whose is Silvya? What is it? 
That all the Stores commend it? 


H.: Read what it does say. 


L. C. (Reading label on bottle): 

All that glistens is not gold, 

Often have you heard that told. 

If your grey hairs get a hold 

When you are young, you'll look quite old. 

Therefore be as wise as bold 

And buy our “Silvya’”—best that’s sold. 

If it is true that good wine needs no bush, ’tis true 

that a good dye needs no advertisement. 


a ee 


H.: Ah! Sweet are the uses of advertisement, 
Which in its “Mail,” “Chronicle” or “Express,” 


Will make a precious jewel of a stone. 


L. C.: It likes me not. I’d rather go to Boots and buy 
Bay-rum. And so, without more circum- 
stance at all, I think it fit I pay my bill and 
part. (He gives her the bill.) That’s all for 
the present (giving him the money). 

The present—ay marry, a present sought is good, 


but given unsought is better. 
3 


= 


i. You are much condemned to have an itching 
palm. Here, sirrah (gives him a threepenny- 
bit). 

(She goes out.) 

(Looking ruefully at the coin in his hand): A 

threepenny-bit ! Stands Scotland where 

it did? 


cs 


CURTAIN 








Crusaders 


Suggested by Edwin Austin Abbey's painting, “Crusaders 
sighting Jerusalem as the sun rises.” 


By ELEANOR ROGERS COX 





HEF was their dreams’ fulfillment and rewarding 
Shining, at last, upon their sun-parched eyes, 
Jerusalem! the name that as a trumpet 

Blown from the crystal walls of Paradise 
Had come to each man over seas dividing, 

Bidding him up good sword and shield to take 
And wrest from Saracen domain forever 

The places consecrate for Jesus’ sake. 


Jerusalem! the King unfurled his banner 
And set it there in bright, ethereal sign, 
To all the vaunting liegemen of Mahommed 
That here was soil by God's feet made divine. 
And gazing on those morn-kissed walls, what visions 
Touched with a radiance of immortal flame, 
From utmost heights of heaven to earth descending, 


Jerusalem! the glory of that morning, 
Surcharged with wonder, vibrant with prayer, 
Is with us still, who in a world uncaring, 
Still most of all for Christ’s dear honor care. 
The foe’s face alters, but the strife continues, 
Nor may we from that striving crave surcease, 
Until is laid upon our eyes the chrism 


To knight and squire and man-at-arms came. Of God’s unending and untroubled peace. 











— 
— 
































our United States has been noth- 

ing short of marvelous. In pro- 

duction, in wealth, in transporta- 
tion, in creature comforts, in general 
living conditions, we have constantly 
advanced. To our credit be it said 
that, with all this material advance- 
ment, we have not been entirely un- 
mindful of spiritual ideals. Philan- 
thropy still obtains charity still flour- 
ishes, and religion is not dead. Aside 
from all matters of dogmatic differ- 
ences, we cannot fail to credit our 
non-Catholic religious leaders with 
sincere and earnest efforts to hold 
their adherents to whatever doctrines 
they may have. 

It is true that material progress 
brings added need for spiritual ideals, 
The inevitable growth of luxury 
makes the virtues of self-denial and 
temperance more than ever necessary. 
The multiplication of millionaires 
makes social unrest more dangerous 
than ever. The temptations of com- 
mercialism make the fundamental 
virtues of truth and honesty more 
than ever essential. So it is that 
thoughtful people of all creeds realize 
better than ever before that our one 
protection against national decadence 
is religion. 

There are some very peculiar ideas 
prevalent regarding religion. There is 
the laissez-faire theory that religion 
is entirely the affair of the individual 
—that one is free to believe whatever 
he wishes or to believe nothing at all, 
if so he may desire. There is the 
humanistic idea that good conduct is 
purely a matter of convention and 
that there is no need for any Divine 
authority to enforce it. But even 
among the millions of people who do 
believe that “God’s in His heaven,” 
and that a Church is necessary, there 
are still some misguided ideas. The 
Particular misconception which con- 
_cerns educators is that religion is the 
care of the Church alone. 

It is true that the Church is es- 
sentially a religious body, and that 
We look to the Church primarily for 
our religious guidance. But it is also 
ttue that there is a religious duty in- 
cumbent on at least two other social 
organizations, viz., the home and the 
school. No one doubts that the home 
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Underlying the Seven 


By WILLIAM T. MILLER 


has its religious responsibilities. Even 
the most divergent sects hold to the 
parental duty of moral guidance in 
the home. Sometimes this duty is 
vaguely conceived as merely “making 
the children behave,” but there is 
even in this uncertain expression 
some thought of at least natural vir- 
tue. 

When it comes to the question of 
religion in the schools, however, there 
is less unanimity of thought. People 
seem to shy at the idea of religion in 
education, as if it involved some un- 
seen danger. What that danger is, 
no one seems to know. The only 
plausible objection made to the teach- 
ing of religion in the schools is that 
religion is not the care of the school, 
but of the Church. Before we can 
intelligently discuss this question, we 
must agree on some definition of the 
aims and objectives of education in 
general. 


—— are many statements of 
the aims of education, but they 
differ more in expression than in es- 
sential meaning. For instance, one 
authority states that the aim of edu- 
cation is “the complete and harmoni- 
ous development of the individual to 
his highest possibilities, both as a per- 
sonality and as a member of society.” 
It is unnecessary to quote the myriad 
variations of this statement found in 
pedagogical literature. The signifi- 
cant thing is that all authorities agree 
on a “complete development of the 
individual.” This is the crux of the 
entire matter. What is a “complete 
individual”? Is it his body and mind 
alone? If so, then all the schools 
need train are the mind and the body. 
But if the individual has a moral 
nature—a soul, a spirit, or call it 
what we will—then that moral nature 
must also be trained. If some still 
say that moral training is the sole 
concern of the Church and home, we 
can only remind them that complete 
education includes the training of the 
moral nature, and herice the school 
does not do its full duty if it ignores 
this phase of education. 

Various individuals and groups, 
striving to work out expressions of 
the objectives of education, have 
agreed on these seven: 
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1. Health 
Command of fundamental pro- 
cesses 

3. Worthy home membership 

4. Vocation 

5. Citizenship 

6. Worthy use of leisure 

7. Ethical character 


It is quite evident that the seventh 
objective—ethical character—is un- 
doubtedly religious in its implications, 
There is also a religious suggestion 
in the third, fifth and sixth. 

The generic word “character” is 
simply an inclusive term for virtue. 
Someone has said that character is 
“life dominated by principles,” and 
these principles are simply the rules 
of virtue. Honesty is the best policy, 
not because it pays, but because it is 
a virtue. It seems perfectly logical, 
then, to say that, since the schools 
must teach virtue, and since religion 
is the basis of virtue, true education 
must include religious training. 

But, while this seems clear to 
some of us, various objections are 
raised, The commonest point of view 
is that character training does not 
necessitate religious instruction, The 
first answer to this point of view is to 
remind the objector that religion does 
not necessarily mean sectarian or 
dogmatic doctrine. In other words, 
there is a natural religion, which is 
simply the binding force of the great 
body of moral principles which are 
sometimes called the natural virtues. 


Aspe to this conception, even 
the non-sectarian character 
training course in vogue in public 
school systems are religious, at least 
by implication. And under present 
conditions in American life, with its 
cosmopolitan religious complexion, 
this kind of moral training is prob- 
ably as far as the public schools can 
go. But the fact that so many of our 
great city school systems are attempt- 
ing to evolve satisfactory courses in 
character training is a tacit admission 
that at least natural religion is needed 
in education. That this half-way 
measure is neither adequate nor suc- 
cessful we shall point out later; but 
it will be of interest at this point to 
examine the reasons for the present 
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condition in the matter of the moral 
training of youth. 

Among the leaders in the field of 
character training in public schools 
is a sterling Catholic and a nationally- 
famed educator, Dr. Jeremiah E. 
3urke, Superintendent of the Boston 
Public Schools. He has not only 
brought a high degree of efficiency to 
the work of character development, 
but he has unerringly pointed out the 
truly religious significance and basis 
of all such activity. We have only 
to look into the history of popular 
education in America to realize how 
important religious ideals have been 
in its development. In this connec- 
tion we cannot do better than to 
quote in part from the Annual Re- 
port of Superintendent Burke for 
1929. (School Document No. 7, 1929, 
of the Boston Public Schools.) This 
document, incidentally, is a mine of 
information regarding the three hun- 
dred years of history that justly en- 
title Boston and Massachusetts to be 
called the cradle of American educa- 
tion. 


W: quote from the Report (pages 
70-....) : 

“The early government of Massa- 
chusetts was theocratic or ecclesiastic. 
The meeting house, the town house, 
and the school house were inter- 
changeable. The schools were unmis- 
takably religious schools, Since re- 
ligious and civil authorities were in 
direct accord, there was complete 
union of Church and State. .. . The 
whole school atmosphere was imbued 
with the particular religious beliefs of 
the times, . . . and the schools were 
as much parish schools as any we 
have today. The catechism was 
taught in all schools until well into 
the nineteénth century. Among the 
rules for the schoolmaster at Dor- 
chester was this: ‘Every sixth day of 
the week at two of the clock in the 
afternoon, he shall catechize his schol- 
are in the principles of Christian re- 
ligion.’ 

“The Puritan forefathers believed 
that they had reconciled the various 
educational complexities—intellectual, 
emotional, moral, and spiritual—and 
thus had insured a virtuous citizen- 
ship, by making religious instruction 
an integral part of the public school’s 
curriculum, ... 

“With the advent of non-comform- 
ist groups came the disestablishment 
of Church and State and the seculari- 
zation of education. Not only has 
the teaching of religion been swept 
away, but in many instances instruc- 
tion in the moral and civic virtues, 


and consequently in good citizenship, 
has been relegated to a subordinate 
place. It is a serious question whether 
the centrifugal force of these rapidly 
revolving wheels of progress has not 
hurled us out of our true proportions, 
The modern school is as decidedly 
non-sectarian and non-religious as the 
early school was decidedly sectarian 
and religious, .. . 

“During the transition from sectar- 
ian to non-sectarian public schools, 
there was never any opinion ex- 
pressed that training for citizenship 
or character development should be- 
come minimized. Indeed, there was 
a very explicit definition of moral 
training adopted by the Legislature 
in 1789, at a time when the opposition 
to sectarian instruction was becom- 
ing rather pronounced. ... 

“Great teachers have ever urged 
the indispensableness of moral in- 
struction of children and youth. In- 
tellectual training alone is woefully 
deficient, You cannot have good laws 
unless you have virtuous citizens, and 
virtuous citizens are not produced 
capriciously. They are the resultant 
of proper training by home and 
school and church. No school pro- 
gram, therefore, is complete that ig- 
nores character training, which is a 
constant found in all systems of edu- 
cation. We may not teach religion in 
the public schools, but we can con- 
tinue to teach the great natural moral 
virtues so clearly enunciated in the 
famous statute of 1879.” 

We have quoted at some length 
from this remarkable document in 
order to show that there is nothing 
new or revolutionary in the insistence 
on the need for religion in education. 
It is only the diversity of our popu- 
lar beliefs that has made definite and 
dogmatic religious instruction seem 
impossible in public school systems. 
In the circumstances as they exist, 
there seem to be but two possible so- 
lutions to the problem of achieving 
the moral objective of education. 

The first is the continuance and 
further development of non-sectarian 
courses in character training, based 
on the great natural virtues, and 
strengthened by the united support of 
home and school. We must regret 
that courses of this kind cannot fail 
to be inadequate. They lack the es- 
sential force of the sanction and back- 
ground that can come only from a 
real supernatural and doctrinal re- 
ligion as a basis. But, even with this 
fundamental weakness, courses in 
character development are immeasur- 
ably superior to a policy that abso- 
lutely ignores the moral responsibility 


of the school. 

When all is said, however, the only 
adequate discharge of this moral re- 
sponsibility is through the definite, 
unequivocal, and thorough teaching 
of religious virtue and religious sanc- 
tions as a part of every child’s edu- 
cation. This is the great contribution 
of the parochial school to American 
citizenship. This is not the place to 
discuss the right of American citizens 
to establish parochial schools. ‘That 
right has been challenged, but no 
amount of bigotry can ever success- 
fully abrogate it. It is fundamental 
in our charter of liberties. Not for 
Catholics alone, but for any denomi- 
nation that may choose to do so, the 
establishment of a parochial or reli- 
gious school is an inalienable right. 

Such schools, of course, must and 
always do guarantee the full and com- 
plete intellectual and physical devel- 
opment of their pupils. Indeed, they 
often seem to achieve greater success 
along these lines than some non- 
religious institutions doing parallel 
work, But it is not our purpose to 
consider the public and parochial 
schools as rivals in any sense. Rather 
we simply wish to point out that in 
addition to culture of mind and body, 
the religious school aims at the cul- 
ture of the soul. And if we admit 
that the aim of education is three- 
fold—that we are responsible for the 
intellectual, physical, and moral de- 
velopment of the child—then we 
must, perforce, admit that religion is 
not only desirable, but is essential in 
any well-rounded and complete sys- 
tem of education. Let us hope that 
our public schools will go on to 
greater efforts in character training 
even though it be without religious 
instruction; and let us be thankful 
that religious training in parochial 
schools, both Catholic and non-Cath- 
olic, remains a potent force in Amer- 
ican life and a guarantee of better 
things in American citizenship. 


We've tried organization; we've 
tried smartness, wit, the unusual and 
they’re getting us nowhere—Why not 
try God!—Dr. Campbell Morgan. 

Another need of the age is less 
scheming to get by without working . 
and more working to get by with- 
out scheming.—Los Angeles Times. 

To the motorist hard roads are the 
easiest to travel. — Elizabethtown 
(Ky.) News. 

Remember a mountain stream 1s 
as real as a sewer.—Dr. G. A. But- 
trick. 

Education is first aid in finding out 
how little you know.—Tampa Times. 





| Spiritual Memoirs of a Small Boy 


By DORAN HURLEY 


stoop with my face pressed 
I against the cold window pane, 

blowing my breath against the 

frost. The fretted edge of the 
stiff lace curtains pricked against my 
cheek. I was forbidden to make pic- 
tures on the frosted windows ordi- 
narily, but my mother had stationed 
me in the parlor and told me to watch 
for Grandma to come up the hill from 
church, 


I do not remember that I had 
heard the word “church” before. I 
must then have been about four. It 
sounded very important, perhaps, be- 
cause my grandmother had always 
seemed to be present. I had never 
consciously known of her being ab- 
sent. Then when I saw her coming 
slowly up the street, I knew that 
church must be very important. 
Grandmother seemed not at all the 
warm, gentle presence I had known; 
but an awesome creature, in her black 
cloak and the veils on her bonnet. 

I have only the single memory of 
grandmother coming from church. 
My next recollection is of going to 
church, myself, with my mother. It 
was very pleasant. The church was 
warm and cozy, and there was beau- 
tiful music, and colored windows 
through which the sunshine streamed 
and dappled the garments and the 
faces of the men and women about 
me. I nestled snugly against the soft 
furriness of my mother’s sealskin 
saque, and after a while she let me 
hold her rosary. I was very quiet 
but I was able to dangle the large 
amethyst beads so that they received 
some of the light from the windows. 

I liked church, and from then on 
I believe I accompanied my mother 
every Sunday. About this time, too, 
I began to associate my mother’s 
pretty church beads with the prayers 
I said at her knee every night, “Our 
Father” and “Hail Mary” and “In- 
fant Jesus, meek and mild.” 

Then mother was ill, and I was 
sent to stay with my other grand- 
mother, and my aunts. I did not like 
this at all. And I remember that I 
received my first spanking. I was to 
sleep upstairs with my Aunt Lena 
and my Aunt Bessie. It was the first 
night I had been away from home, 
and I was very lonesome. It was not 


until it was time to go to bed that I 
rebelled. Grandmother told me that 
I must kneel down at her knee and 
say my prayers. That was too much, 
That was only to be done at mother’s 
knee. I would not, and I did not. I 
went prayerless to bed, but not until 
I had been spanked. 

In the morning, however, Aunt 
Lena said that I might say my pray- 
ers before her altar, and I was charm- 
ed with the idea. I liked the little 
figures of St. Joseph and of the 
Blessed Virgin. I knew the Blessed 
Virgin. At home, my other grand- 
mother had two Blessed Virgins on 
her bureau, and she had let me hold 
them. Aunt Lena had pretty pink 
candles on her altar, too, and I liked 
those. I said my prayers cheerfully 
there morning and night for the rest 
of my stay. 


On Sunday I went to church, this 
time with my Aunt Ann. It was even 
pleasanter than going with mother. 
After church Aunt Ann brought me 
upstairs on a balcony, and a lot of 
girls that were there fussed over me, 
and gave me candy. I liked the candy. 
And then there was another mother 
who, of course, was not my mother at 
home, but whom I was to call Mother. 
She gave me a medal—all gold and 
shiny. She was dressed all in black 
and white, and I liked her very much. 

Later on I met other Mothers like 
the one who had given me the medal, 
only they weren’t to be called Mother. 
They were Sisters, and in their pres- 
ence I felt none of the awkwardness 
I usually knew on meeting strange 
people. I did not even mind their 
patting me on the head; and I de- 
tested people who patted me on the 
head. 

When I was back at my own house, 
and again going to church with 
mother, I began to associate these 
Sisters with the lovely music that I 
heard. I privately thought that they 
were the angels about which mother 
had begun to tell me. I grew quite 
convinced that they sat in gold chairs 
high above the four corners of the 
church and sang. I knew that angels 
had very much to do with music. In 
the dining-room I had found a pic- 
ture that I thought very lovely. Lit- 
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tle baby angels, as distinguished from 
the Sister angels, were dropping flow-. 
ers on a lovely lady who was playing 
the piano. The little baby angels 
looked just like my own little sister, 
so that I knew that it was right to 
consider “angels” and “Sisters” as 
synonymous terms. 

Then one afternoon, although I had 
been to church in the morning with 
mother, Bertha, who was the girl 
next door, took me to church again. 
It was even pleasanter than in the 
morning. There were many more 
lights on the altar, and there was a 
pleasant soft perfume. It was much 
pleasanter perfume than in the bottles 
on Aunt Lena’s bureau that I liked 
to squirt, but which I had to do 
secretly. Bertha said it was Benedic- 
tion ; but I could not understand why 
we could not go to Benediction every 
time she or her sister Edna took me 
walking. 


WE I did go, she insisted that 
I say my prayers, and I said 
them over and over to myself. One 
didn’t say prayers out loud in church ; 
although on the other hand one must 
always say prayers out loud to 
mother. I began to realize that Hail 
Mary and the Blessed Virgin were 
one and the same; and that the “In- 
fant Jesus meek and mild” was the 
Blessed Virgin’s little boy. 

The only other person I knew be- 
sides St. Joseph, who was on my 
Aunt Lena’s altar, was St. Patrick. 
Mother told marvelous stories, and 
I especially liked the one about St. 
Patrick, who was captured by “cruel 
barbarians.” Sometimes she told the 
story in a song, and that was part 
of the song. I thought St. Patrick 
was related to me. I got him con- 
fused with my Uncle Johnnie, who 
was a great hero and who was away 
ona ship. I knew that Uncle Johnnie 
was fighting for his country in the 
Philippines, and I thought it was the 
same “blessed country” that was in 
the song. 

I remember, too, that it was about 
this time that I began to notice that 
on the day called St. Patrick’s Day, 
all the little girls in the neighborhood 
would be dressed with wreaths in 
their hair, and costumes of green and 
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white. They were to drill at church. 
| wanted to drill, but it was not until 
[ was seven that I realized that it 
was in another part of the church 
they drilled. I thought it was the 
same as those days in the year when 
all the little girls wore white veils 
and carried bouquets of flowers care- 
fully to church. I remember that 
Laura across the street was a “strew- 
er.’ She was more important than 
the other little girls, and when she 
was playing with me used to practise 
walking backward. That was what 
“strewers” did. 


Cc HURCH was coming to be more 
of a reality to me, and when 
[ was six my Aunt Ann brought 
me to Sunday school. I had a cate- 
chism which was much the same as 
my reading book in school. I learned 
that “God made the world” and I 
knew by heart all the answers to the 
questions the Sister asked me. My 
teacher at Sunday school was a Sis- 
ter, but I knew now that Sisters were 
not really angels, and that they did 
not sing in church. My Aunt Ann 
sang in church, and most of the 
lovely music was her voice. I had 
heard her singing at my grandmoth- 
er’s the same sounds that I had heard 
in church; and then, one Sunday, she 
took me to the balcony where I had 
been ages before, and I saw her sing- 
ing. The girls I had met were the 
choir. 

The Sister at Sunday school knew 
all the stories that mother knew about 
the Infant Jesus. She knew all about 
the manger, and the crib at Christ- 
mas-time. I had seen the crib. One 
afternoon, after Benediction, Bertha 
had taken me to the front of the 
church where I had never been before 
and had shown me the crib. Another 
day she had taken me to see a lot 
more cribs. It seems there were other 
churches than my church, and each 
church had a crib. 

The Sister knew about St. Patrick, 
too, and about all the other saints 
whose pictures were on the windows 
in church, the windows that were col- 
ored so beautifully. The colors were 
the robes of the saints, I knew now. 
I had my favorite saints. If I could, 
when I went to church, I maneuvered 
so that I might sit where I could see 
the window of St. Agnes, who car- 
ried a little baby lamb, or St. Aloy- 
siuis, who was younger than most and 
had no beard. a 

We had a mission at church, too. 
It was a time when mother went to 
church every night and morning. J 


was too small to go, she said; but 
she brought me a pair of white rosary 
beads of my own, and taught me what 
to say. I knew the prayers, except 
the “Hail, Holy Queen,” but it was 
fun to count them on my beads. 


Aunt Katie began to take me with 
her when she “said the stations.” The 
stations were the pictures in between 
the saints on the windows. They told 
the story of Our Lord, who was the 
Infant Jesus before He grew up. I 
knew all about Him now. I was over 
seven and I could read very well. 

Mother had given me a book that 
told all about the Infant Jesus, with 
many pictures like those of the sta- 
tions. Church was God’s House. That 
was why you must not talk out loud, 
as you would disturb God Who lived 
on the altar. After you said the sta- 
tions, you always went and kneeled 
at the altar and said your prayers 
directly to God. For a long time I 
thought it was necessary to say your 
prayers gradually approaching the 
altar by way of the stations before 
it was proper to kneel there and pray 
to God directly. 

I knew four or five lessons in my 
catechism. I knew who made the 
world, which was where we lived, 
and that God was Somebody infinitely 
perfect. If you did wrong, and said 
you wouldn’t to your mother, God 
was angry. God’s country was 
Heaven where the angels lived. When 
people died they went to live in 
Heaven if they had been good, and 
had behaved. My grandfather had 
died and my Uncle Johnnie, and they 
were in Heaven. I did not know 
what “died” was, but I remembered 
that when my Uncle Johnnie died 
everyone cried, and for a long time 
my mother and my grandmother and 
all my aunts wore only black clothes. 

People did not seem to like death, 
which was what they called it if you 
died. I thought it would be very 
pleasant to live in, Heaven with the 
angels; and, when Uncle Johnnie 
died, I had a long carriage ride after 
church with my father and mother, 
and when the carriage stopped I was 
told to listen for the guns. It was 
raining, but the inside of the carriage 
was very comfortable, and I liked 
the sound of the guns. They were 
much louder than the cap pistol I 
had on the Fourth of July. I liked 
death. 

Then when I was eight, Mother 
Theresa, who was the mother I had 
met long ago on the church belcony, 
said that I was to be ari altar boy. 


Mother Theresa and I were great 
friends. She would come into my 
Sunday school room and ask my Sis- 
ter how her boy was today. That 
meant me. 

I was afraid of being an altar boy, 
but I did not dare tell Mother Ther- 
esa. She brought me away behind the 
altar in church, where I had never 
been. Father Fogarty was there. He 
was the priest and I knew him very 
well, He lived next door to my grand- 
mother’s house, and I often talked 
with him. But I had never spoken to 
him in church before. 

Mother Theresa told him that I 
was to be an altar boy, and he seemed 
very pleased. He told me that I was 
to serve God, and that I must be very 
good and not misbehave when I was 
on the altar as some of the boys did. 
I was too awestricken to even think 
of misbehaving, but I promised that 
I should be very good, and went with 
Mother Theresa to try on a cassock 
and a surplice. 

Cassock and surplice seemed very 
strange words, indeed, but I knew 
what they meant. I rather liked wear- 
ing them, although I found that being 
an altar boy was very trying. Two 
of the oldest boys assisted the priest. 
They served the mass, but we smaller 
boys merely sat stiffly in a row on 
a wooden bench facing the altar, 
against the altar rail. One had to 
sit erect, and it was hard when your 
feet did not touch the floor. 


VERY afternoon, after Sunday 

school, the altar boys had. to 
stay for vespers. I did not care much 
for vespers, but it was nice to feel 
that after you had sat stiffly for as 
long as you could bear, it would be 
time for Benediction. I was still very 
fond of Benediction, excepting that 
I envied the boy who swung the 
incense. 

-So, gradually, as boyhood succeed- 
ed childhood, my first few hazy im- 
pressions of church developed into 
knowledge of what church meant. I 
learned from my catechism the mean- 
ing of the Mass and of Benediction 
and the meaning of prayer. My ideas 
correlated: one with the other; and 
Heaven and the saints, death and the 
angels, the stations of the cross and 
the use of the rosary, became reali- 
ties. I was grown-up and I knew 
what grown-up people knew. But I 
couldn’t help wondering what my 
sister, who was still only seven, and 
my brothers, who were mere babies, 
thought. I felt very old and very 
wise, You see, I was way past nine. 
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OREEN 
GETS THE 


® BEST OF IT 


ENID.DINNIS. 


ERE you to visit the place 
where Moira’s baby made 
his disappearance, to put 


it idiomatically, you would 
have the story told you in the inimit- 
able way that the native has; but in- 
asmuch as the village in question lies 
in a remote corner of the west of 
Ireland, it is unlikely that you will 
ever visit it, so a Sassenach tongue, 
or, rather, pen must do its best at 
telling the story of the return of 
Moira’s baby. 

The whole village was agog with 
the news, and well it might be— 
when it was known that Moira Kelly’s 
baby had disappeared. Himself a 
bonny boy of ten days old, and bap- 
tized by the Christian enough name 
of Antony as soon as ever the priest 
could be brought over the four Irish 
miles that lay between the Catholic 
chapel and Moira’s cabin. Moira’s 
boy had been born at midnight, and 
one cannot be too careful. They 
didn’t explain that to Father Murphy, 
for he was inclined to be down on 
the beliefs of the country folk, was 
Father Murphy. He had come from 
County Dublin and worse than that, 
he had been loaned to the English 
Mission and spent many years in 
London! 


Of course, poor Moira was beside 


herself when she returned to the cot- 
tage from the potato patch and found 
the cradle empty, and never a notion 
as to what had happened to her child. 
Everyone did their best to comfort 
her. It was the old crone, Biddy 
(who after all was old enough not 
to know better) who had played 
Job’s comforter by telling her that if 
the fairies had taken the child she 
might be thankful that they had not 
left a changeling in its place. 

Old Biddy caught it hot from the 
priest when someone told on her. 
Folks didn’t mention the little people 
to Father Murphy. He had written 
whole books—columns in the papers, 
that is, to show that it was only sen- 
timental strangers who liked to say 
that the Irish people believed in fair- 
ies, and it wasn’t right that old Biddy 
should be giving the lie to a man of 
such sound scholarship. 

It was Noreen, the middle member 
of the next-door family who brought 
the truer sympathy of copious tears 
and a heart torn with pangs not un- 
like the mother’s, for Noreen had 
loved the tiny Antony. His wee fin- 
gers clutched her own more tightly 
than any of their own babies’ had 
done. To Noreen was owed the sug- 
gestion that St. Antony should be 
asked to find his namesake for them. 
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Somehow it had not occurred to any- 
one to treat Moira’s baby like a miss- 
ing purse or key. 


OREEN had an alert mind for nine 
years. Something ought to be 
done in addition to saying prayers, 
she felt convinced. A _ pilgrimage 
seemed indicated. A pilgrimage is 
the practical man’s prayer, and Nor- 
een had a thoroughly practical mind. 
The Franciscan Friary, about five 
miles off, possessed a shrine to St. 
Antony. The obvious thing was to 
make a pilgrimage there and tell St. 
Antony exactly what had happened. 
It would be an undertaking, but Nor- 
een meant it to be that. Her little 
bare feet were used enough to hard 
walking. She set off by herself. She 
was not the kind of child to invite 
companions, and the five-mile tramp 
through the bog was a solitary one. 
She started off in the afternoon, after 
she had helped her mother with the 
cleaning, and it was a tired little 
Noreen who knelt down in the big 
Friary church and explained to St. 
Antony—himself with a Baby of his 
own, as it were—that the fairies had 
taken away Moira’s baby, and that it 
had got to be brought back somehow. 
St. Antony looked down very kind- 
ly on his client when she placed her 
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penny in the Bread box, and I doubt 
if any of his poor folk were poorer 
than Noreen’s parents, but then it 
was very urgent that Moira’s baby 
should be found. 


Ne set off on the homeward 
journey satisfied with herself. It 
was a long way home, but never 
mind, it was well worth it. She had 
explained things exactly to St. An- 
tony and given him a penny for his 
poor folk. It was far more satisfac- 
tory than staying at home and saying 
prayers. People far more grown-up 
than Noreen have had that same feel- 
ing all down the ages of the Church. 

rhe pilgrim had gone perhaps it 
might have been half way on her 
homeward journey when who should 
she meet, just about the cross-roads, 
but Bridget, Father Murphy’s house- 
keeper. Bridget questioned her. What 
was it that the child was doing by 
herself on the bog road? Noreen told 
her. Her sore feet were forgotten 
in the eagerness of the recital.. But, 
alas! Before she was half way 
through Bridget interrupted her, 
holding up her hands in horror. 

“And you said that about the fair- 
ies to St. Antony!” she cried. “And 
him a saint, and the priest telling 
us that it was superstition, like palm- 
reading, to be believing in the fairies! 
Likely that St. Antony will have any- 
thing to do with Moira or her baby 
after that. It’s more harm than good 
that you’ve been and done,” she 
ended, “God help you! anyhow.” 

sridget’s consternation drove ter- 
ror into the heart of Noreen. What 
had she done? Oh, what had she 
aone sr 

She sat herself down by the road- 
side. Bridget pursued her way, along 
the road to the left;-she was going 
to see her mother at Ballyboggin. 

Noreen sat on until Bridget was 
out of sight. Then she got up and 
said to herself: 

lll just be goin’ back and tellin’ 
himself that it wasn’t the fairies at 


She turned, there and then, on her 
weary little heel and began to retrace 

steps. 

[t was a terrible long way back to 
St. Antony, and it would be a terrible 
long way home. But Moira’s baby 
d got to be found, and she had done 
more harm than good. 

[t was from a very limp and weary 
Noreen that St. Antony received an 
apology for having had the fairies 
mentioned to him. “You'll not be 
vexed with Moira,” Noreen said, 
“for it was my fault entirely. The 
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praste says there ain’t any fairies, 
and they are very wicked, but you'll 
be overlooking it, just, St. Antony, 
now, will you not?” 

Could any saint have resisted such 
an appeal? 

The homeward way was very 
weary; and it was beginning to get 
late. The sun was setting over the 
hills. Noreen was very footsore, and 
very sleepy. The soft bog looked 
tempting. There were big stones be- 
hind which one could curl up and 
rest. Not for long because it would 
soon be dark, but just for a while. 
She must not go to sleep. She might 
wake up and find it night, and the 
fairies would be about. She would 
pray to St. Antony to protect her 
from the fairies. But of course he 
wouldn’t if he didn’t believe in them, 
being a saint. Was he really as 
shocked as Bridget had said he would 
be? She wondered. And as she 
was wondering she dropped off to 
sleep. 

‘When she woke up twilight was 
fading into night, and something, a 
living thing whose cry had awakened 
her, was lying at her side. 

* * * * * * 

Father Murphy had done his ut- 
most towards solving the mystery of 
the disappearance of Moira’s baby. 
He had been to the police, and he had 
made various enquiries of his own, 
but all to no purpose. On the even- 
ing of the day of Noreen’s pilgrimage 
he partook himself to the cabin of the 
bereaved mother to offer her what 
comfort he could. There had been 
foolish whispers about the fairies 
which appeared to have frightened 
the poor creature. This sort of 
thing must be scotched. There was 
quite enough superstition, connected 
with religion, as it was. These coun- 
try folk belonged to the Middle Ages. 
They were ready to believe anything! 
Most annoying, when you have given 
the lie to the suggestion in two well- 
known American magazines. 

The good priest found a scene of 
even worse desolation than he had 
expected. Noreen’s mother was with 
Moira, and the two were bewailing a 
new tragedy. Noreen had likewise 
disappeared. Leastways, she had 
gone over to the Friary to say a 
prayer to St. Antony, and she should 
have been home hours ago had not 
some evil thing befallen her. 

Father Murphy was frankly 
alarmed. Things did look rather 
black. Moira’s husband was standing 
there, an image of woe, and three or 
four of Noreen’s brothers and sisters 
were grouped round gazing at the 


two weeping women. 

When there came a knock on the 
door both women shrieked, Father 
Murphy opened it, and out of the 
darkness there stumbled in a small 
figure—Noreen’s own self, and, be- 
lieve me, she was carrying a baby in 
her arms. 

““St. Antony found him for me,” 
she panted, and thrust Moira’s baby 
into its mother’s arms. 

There was no mistake about it be- 
ing Moira’s baby. His mother was 
already busy undressing him to as- 
sure herself that he had come by no 
hurt, and Noreen, sitting on the bed, 
struggling for breath to tell her tale, 
was explaining what had happened. 
She told them the whole story—how 
she had told St. Antony that the 
fairies had taken the baby from next 
door, and how she had met Bridget 
and Bridget had told her that St. 
Antony did not believe in fairies and 
he would be vexed with her, and that 
she had done more harm than good. 
So she had turned and gone back to 
the shrine and explained to St. An- 
tony that it had not been the fairies 
who had taken away Moira’s baby. 
But she had got dreadfully tired on 
the second journey home, and she 
had gone to sleep by the wayside, 
under a big stone on the bog, and 
when she woke up Moira’s baby was 
lying by her side. 

“Wasn't it good of St. Antony?” 
she ended. ' 

“Surely it was that,” the company 
agreed. Only Father Murphy de- 
murred to commit himself, Of course 
there must be a natural explanation 
for it all. The child was certainly 
telling the truth. Her Celtic appetite 
for the immaterial had not led her 
into inventing the story. Belief in 
miracles was not, of course repre- 
hensible in the way that a belief in 
the fairies was, but none the less-— 


A’ this moment the baby’s mother 
made an exclamation. She was 
examining the shawl which the small 
Antony had been wrapped in. “Sure, 
and ’tis the shawl with the hole in 
the middle where I dropped the 


stitches when the speckled hen 
knocked over the frying pan; and 
three tassels missing from the fringe. 
But, Mother of Mercy! what are we 
thinking about? I gave it away more 
than a year ago!” - 

It was: Father: Murphy who, by 
reason of: his extraordinary intelli- 
gence, exploded this Jast mystery, and 
along with it the miracle. 

“Then the person that -you gave it 
to is the one who took the child,” he 
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said, with astounding astuteness. 
“Can you recall to mind who it was?” 

“That I can,” was the reply. “It 
was that poor daft Meg; herself that 
wanders over the hills looking for 
her false lover. I remember giving 
it to her, the poor shivering creature, 
and her baby just dead, so they told 
me. 

“Then no doubt she wandered 
round here again and took a fancy to 
your baby,” the priest said. “I must 
find out if she has been seen in the 
neighborhood.” 


E was greatly relieved at having 
found a natural solution for the 
“miracle.” It was not healthy for 
these people to be always imagining 
things and mixing up truth and fan- 
tasy in those curious minds of theirs. 
But there was Noreen to be reck- 
oned with. Moira was far too much 
taken up with her recovered treasure 
to think of anything else, and the 
others accepted what the priest had 
to say with deference due to his cloth, 
but Noreen was thinking. 

“Then St. Antony took the baby 
away from the poor woman and gave 
him to me,” she said. “’Twas very 
kind of St. Antony, sure.” 

“More likely the poor daft creature 
got tired of the baby and abandoned 
him out there on the bog,” Father 
Murphy said, “and it happened to be 
near where you were lying.” He 
preferred the more indirect interven- 
tion of Providence. You must re- 
member that he was from Dublin and 
moreover he had been on the English 
Mission. 

“Then St. Anthony told her to put 
him there,” Noreen said. “He’s a 
terrible great saint, is St. Antony.” 

Well, I'll be telling you that Father 
Murphy made it his business to track 
down the woman who stole Moira’s 
baby. He had no desire to punish 
the poor soul—no kinder-hearted man 
than Father Murphy ever lived—but 
he wanted to get the whole story clear 
in the interests of truth. He had 
stood up for the Irish as a hard- 
headed, unsentimental race and these 
people were perpetually giving him 
the lie. It was not worthy of their 
hardy character and really noble 
faith. That was how Father Murphy 
felt about it. 


Is enquiries produced results. 

He received due notification 

that a tramp woman answering to the 
description of “daft Meg” had been 
detained at Ballylongly, and had con- 
fessed to having taken the baby from 
its cradle while the mother was away 


digging in the potato patch. The 
poor thing had been sent to a Home 
to be taken care of. Her story was 
that she had meant to keep the child 
in place of her own, but on her way 
she had met a holy priest from the 
Friary and he had told her to return 
the baby to its mother. She had in- 
tended to do so, but when she was 
within a mile or two of the village 


“ 


the fear of being caught with the 
child had overwhelmed her. She 
would indeed have given up the idea, 
in spite of the holy priest’s com- 
mand, only she had happened to catch 
sight of a child lying asleep by the 
roadside. She had grasped the op- 
portunity and placed the sleeping 


baby close to the sleeping child, and 
cautiously made off undetected. 

Father Murphy’s next step was to 
find out which of the Fathers at the 
Friary had met the woman. Why on 
earth had they not mentioned the 
fact ? 


B” the Fathers at the Friary, one 
and all, disclaimed knowledge of 


I'll be tellin’ himself it wasn’t the fairies at all.” 


the incident. And it was improbable 
that any other member of their Order 
would have been in the neighborhood 
without their knowing it. Moreover, 
it was a curious proceeding to tell a 
thief to restore a stolen baby and 
leave it at that. More likely the 
woman had invented the story, or 
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imagined it, if she was daft. 

Father Murphy, however, consid- 
ered Meg’s story a heathy antidote 
to the fantastic miracle story upon 
which the village was battening. He 
sent for Noreen after Mass on Sun- 
day and the child learnt from him 
the solution of the mystery, which, 
by the way, was no mystery to 
Noreen. 

“So you understand,” the priest 
said, “that it was one of the Francis- 
can Fathers who told Meg to return 
the baby to his mother.” 

Noreen turned her truthful eyes 
on him. “Which one?” she asked. 

Father Murphy had the grace to 
blush, “It was—er—a strange 
Father,” he said. 


NOTES 


ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE CAN 


OWARD THE PRIESTHOOD. 
By the Rev. C. A. Dubray, S.M. 
The Bruce Company, Milwaukee. $. 


Although in his preface Father Du- 
bray assures us that this is not a book 
of meditations it may easily be used 
as such; although it is written for the 
young man who has the priesthood in 
view, it may very profitably be read 
by those who, though having no thought 
of this the greatest of calling for them- 
selves, yet find inspiration in consider- 
ing its majesty and the glorious sacri- 
fices that it imposes upon its members. 

The work is admirably thought out 
and moves from point to point in an 
orderly sequence that gives added value 
to its precepts and counsel. 

Part I is devoted to a consideration 
of “The Goal” and begins with some 
clear remarks on the nature of ends and 
means. It is refreshing to the modern 
man whose reading perforce takes him 
so much and so deeply into the mazes 
of indeterminate contemporary thought 
in which the very relation of cause and 
affect is called into question, to come 
upon this perfectly clear and definite 
exposition of what no man in his sane 
senses ever doubts in the relations of 
practical life but feels himself free to 
question when dealing with ultimates. 

From this Father Dubray goes on to 
treat of the ends, ultimate, intermediate 
and proximate, that must remain before 
the eyes of the youth training for the 
priesthood. They are, of course, the 
noblest ends that men can propose to 
themselves, but the ultimate is shared 
with all humanity, even’ all nature and 
is the glory of God Himself. 

Parts II and III deal respectively 
with the “Starting Point” and the 


Noreen’s face lighted up. “Then 
it must have been St. Anthony him- 
self,” she said. “But how lovely 
of him to make her bring him to me.” 

Father Murphy threw himself back 
in his chair and sat in silence. Noreen 
had been too much for him. 

But as he sat there surveying the 
little frail figure it suddenly dawned 
on him what that tramp to St. An- 
tony’s shrine had meant. No wonder 
this poor little scrap of humanity had 
fallen asleep by the wayside and given 
daft Meg her opportunity. Moira 
might well thank Noreen for the 
restoration of her baby. It also 
dawned on him, as he sat there, that 
there might be a wisdom possessed 
by these people, with their steadfast 
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contemplation of the incorruptible, 
which was denied to those who have 
lived in great cities — that spiritual 
privileges which had been granted to 
those who lived in the ages of Faith 
--the people who made painful pil- 
grimages and met angels on the road 
—might still be the heritage of these 
simple folk who were strangers to 
—“modern conveniences.” 


E glanced once more at the bare 
H and bruised feet that had made 
the weary pilgrimage: 

“Perhaps it was,” he said. 

“T am glad,” Noreen said, soberly. 
“Tt shows that St. Antony was not 
angry with me for thinking that it 
was the fairies.” 
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“Way” and take up one after another 
the principle problems and their solu- 
tions that propose themselves to the 
sincere votary. 

There is something very sane and 
well balanced about Father Dubray’s 
lessons, which reflect the more than 
mortal wisdom of Mother Church and 
the book is greatly enriched by a mul- 
titude of appropriate quotations and by 
the “Reflections” which close each 
chapter. 


HE GOSPEL OF DIVINE 

PROVIDENCE. By Henri Morice. 
Translated from the French by The 
Rev. J. M. Lelen. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee. $ 


A great deal has been said about the 
mysteriousness of God’s way in work- 
ing His wonders, and if one cares to 
consider it the text is very cogently 
illustrated in the case of Catholic 
France. _ In that country where “the 
idea” is perhaps more than anywhere 
else the arbiter of men’s actions, there 
has been, as we know, a strong anti- 
clerical control, largely the offspring 
of the rationalism of the Revolution. 
This has expressed itself in a decidedly 
rancorous campaign against the Church, 
the attempted secularization of educa- 
tion, the suppression of the Religious 
Orders together with the confiscation 
of Church property which, though al- 
ways bitterly opposed by a large por- 
tion of the people, nevertheless met with 
marked success. 

But the persecution has raised up an 
enemy which is now taking vengeance 
upon it and, in the form of an in- 
creasing popular devotion to the Church, 
promises a more unitedly Catholic peo- 


ple than the country has known for 
many a long generation. 

Not the least interesting sign of this 
great revival is the number of authors, 
devotional, philosophical, historical and 
polemical, many of great genius, that 
are today springing into prominence, 
so that a great new literature is being 
born to be one of the strong props of 
a renewed faith. But if God works 
mysteriously He also works slowly ac- 
cording to our human standards and it 
is only when we begin to have a sense 
of historical perspective that we can 
see the permanence of the Church in 
France and realize that French infi- 
delity and atheism is but a quickly pass- 
ing phase. 

Among the new writers, devotional in 
this case, whose work is turning the 
tide of thought back into the channel 
of native Catholic culture, is Henry 
Morice, who Gospet or Divine Provi- 
DENCE, just now beautifully translated 
into English by Father Lelen, may be 
taken as a sign of the times. It pos- 
sesses that charming union of simple 
humility and art that seems to be 
equally native to the spirit of Catholic 
literature and the genius of France. It 
is a work by a layman but of so pure 
a devotional character that it merits 
fully its translation by a priest, and 
may well be used as the basis for daily 
meditations. 

The truths that M. Morice dwells 
upon are the old ones with which all 
Catholics are familiar, yet so fresh and 
original, even naive is his presentation 
of them, that we almost feel them to 
be new. Certainly they will have a 
new and stronger significance for us if 
we are of that great multitude who 
have allowed their original utterance to 
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grow stale from disuse. Different in 
treatment though this book is, we find 
ourselves continually comparing it with, 
thinking of it as a companion volume 
to that delightfully pithy work, Lrre’s 
an Art, recently reviewed in these 


pages. 


J NIERLUDE, by Charles J. Quirk, 
S.J. J. E. Duval Printing Co., 1929. 


It is a delight to pick up a volume 
of poetry so wholesome and refreshing 
as INTERLUDE. Rarely does one find 
verse possessing such spontaneous feel- 
ing .in a few short lines. This small 
book seems to have caught the spirit 
of a Father Tabb, who could imprison 
the pent-up feelings of a universe in 
a couplet. 

There is also a certain simplicity of 
style about these poems, rendering them 
doubly engaging and readable. Poetry 
that is lofty and majestic often sacri- 
fices the beauty and sweetness that lie 
in simplicity. Father Quirk has given 
us verse which well merit a commen- 
dation for their style and content, at 
once sweet, beautiful, and uplifting. 


‘A HISTORY OF THE CATHOLIC 

CHURCH, VOLUME V. By the 
the Rev.. Fernand Mourret, S.S. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Newton Thompson, 
S.T.D. B. Herder Book Company, St. 
Louis. $4.00. 


This impressive volume is but one of 
ten that will comprise the “Histoire de 
l’Eglise” when the English version by 
Father Thompson is complete. Curiously 
enough, though it is the first to appear 
in our language, this volume is actually 
the fifth in the series and deals with 
the period of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation. 

The translator gives as his reason for 
thus inverting the true order his belief 
that “it is the best one by which to 
introduce the work to the English- 
speaking public,” presumably because 
that public is supposed to be more in- 
terested in this period than in any 
other. 

This, I think, is highly questionable. 
Interest in the primitive Church has 
always been intense and the mediaeval 
period, in virtue of the great growth 
of knowledge concerning it from the 
study of original sources, has recently 
come to hold what is probably the first 
place in popular imagination. It seems 
something of a pity then, to have to 
make our acquaintance with so import- 
ant a work in this illogical order. Still, 
as Father Thompson promises us that 
the other nine volumes will all be pre- 
sented to us in due course, it is perhaps 
ungracious to quarrel’ about which 
comes first: 

Certainly Volume V is a gift worth 
having, considered quite by itself, and 


once more we must make acknowledg- 
ment to the great Catholic students of 
modern France who, perhaps more than 
any other group of authors, are rehabili- 
tating the traditions of Christendom for 
contemporary thought and imagination. 

One of the chief values of the “Hist- 
oire de l’Eglise” is the thoroughness 
with which the author canvasses the 
authorities on the subjects under discus- 
sion. While he certainly writes as a 
defender of the Faith, he never fails to 
consider both sides in the labyrinth of 
controversy which led up to and in- 
volved the Reformation. The motives, 
good and bad, which caused men and 
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parties to act as they did in that era of 
confusion are fully given and blame for 
the final debacle allocated impartially. 
Here we find great popes and good 
popes, popes weak and erring, here are 
to be seen personal ambitions, anything 
but commendable, ranged alongside ex- 
amples of the highest wisdom and self- 
sacrificing courage on the part of those 
who directed the course of the Church, 
and here, too, is shown that strange 
melange made up of the vaulting ambi- 
tion of kings, the misdirected intellectual 
awakening of the masses and the slow 
but inevitable changes taking place in 
the structure of society that constituted 
the secular case against the Church. 


Most of us, of course, are aware of 
the great tendencies that, wickedly or 
foolishly directed, shook society to its 
foundations, the illogical alliance be- 
tween the rising power of democracy 
and the princes seeking only absolute 
and unrestricted rule, the change of base 
and emphasis from feudalism to indus- 
trialism, but here, in the light of the 
author’s encyclopaedic knowledge, we 
may trace the details of these things and ~ 
identify them with their causes and pro- 
tagonists. 

One of the most delightful sections 
of the book is the last, in which is re- 
counted the true reformation that took 
place within the structure of the Church 
itself, the Council of Trent, the Influ- 
ence of St. Charles Borromeo in the 
realm of the secular clergy and of the 
Jesuits in that of the Religious. The 
immense significance and effect of this 
movement forms a chapter of Church 
history not too well known to the aver- 
age Catholic in this country, yet it is 
deserving of special attention, not only 
because it offers one of the most strik- 
ing example of that divine energy in- 
herent in the Church which enables it to 
cast off all hostile action, but because 
upon the broad spiritual and’ intellectual 
foundation laid down by the movement 
the hoped-for reorganization of Christ- 
endom must be erected. 

If there is anything left to be desired 
in this monumental work, it is that the 
preponderance given to the political 
aspect of history has somewhat crowded 
the space left for the growth of the 
cpiritual, intellectual and artistic fac- 
tors. This does not mean that the lat- 
ter are wholly neglected and, after all, 
one cannot expect everything. Cer- 
tainly every student of Church history 
will eagerly await the appearance of 
the succeeding volumes. 


pau MARY PAKENHAM, PAS- 


SIONIST. By the Rev. Joseph 
Smith, C.P. M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd., 
Dublin. 3 Shillings. 


Slowly but surely upon the conscious- 
ness of an irreligious modern world is 
dawning the terrific fact that the Cath- 
olic Church is indeed immortal. The 
thing hangs evidently in heaven and 
only those whose blindness is impervi- 
ous to the rays of the mid-day sun 
can escape the vision. That men, that 
young and accomplished men of good 
fortune for whom the world holds out 
only fair prospects, only promises of 
success and advancement, of praise and 
of ease, should deliberately pass these 
by and choose with open eyes the austere 
rule of cloistered obscurity is something 
that the unbeliever grudgingly admits 
for an older age that wears for him an 
aspect of unreality, but from which he 
starts back with a well nigh invincible 
recoil when presented to him as an 
actual phenomenon of today. Yet, strive 
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as he will to ignore it the fact con- 
fronts him without compromise. 

What is this thing ?—is a question the 
materialist must ask himself. What is 
the object, what.the motive force com- 
pelling these children of fortune against 
every suggestion of self-interest, every 
instinct of human affection, to cast 
aside the tangible treasure of earth and 
painfully tread the road to Calvary? 

Though the rationalist may seek to 
pass it by with a sneer, the life of such 
a man as Father Paul Mary Paken- 
ham ‘of the Passionist Congregation in 
its humble obedience to the behest of the 
humble Carpenter of Nazareth, Who 
spoke nearly two thousand years ago, 
presents a challenge to their rationalism 
that will not down. The thing must be 
explained not by some ephemeral en- 
thusiasm, not by reference to some mis- 
taken, passing loyalty, for the world at 
large, after a long period of indiffer- 
ence, is beginning once more to notice 
and be impressed and the rationalist 
has reached a time when his sneer can 
discredit no one but himself. Yes, it 
must be explained and what explanation 
is there save that the Church and the 
faith it teaches possesses a vitality un- 
diminished by the centuries, a vitality 
immortal because it is divine? 

This sketch of Father Pakenham pre- 
sents a picture indistinguishable from 
that which might have been drawn of 
some young noble of the age of chivalry 
or of the Renaissance who heard the 
voice of another world speaking still 
but clear among the distractions of his 
own urging him to leave them for a 
more glorious service. He was the 
scion of a proud and distinguished fam- 
ily, but the love of God wrought in him 
more potently than the traditions of his 
house; he was a soldier not only by 
training but by many qualities of char- 
acter and temperament, yet his vocation 
spoke with more urgency than the call 
of his caste; he was of a class that 
from ancient times had imposed an alien 
bondage upon Ireland, yet his humility 
and loving kindness have passed into 
a legend among the very peasants whom 
his ancestors oppressed and is preserved 
in racy songs and stories of their homes. 

Truly, even if it were the only one, 
here is proof of the perennial vigor and 
mastery of our faith. 


UGUSTINE OF HIPPO, The 

First Modern Man. By Katherine 
F. Mullany. Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 
New York and. Cincinnati. 


The sub-title of this charming volume 
may tell the truth—there are some who 
will not regard it as wholly compli- 
mentary—but the second characteriza- 
tion as “the most human of all the 
saints,” which the publishers place on 
the jacket cover, conveys an impression 
that I think most unfortunate. Just 
what does it mean? Is humanity here 


the equivalent of sinfullness? If so it 
is not true. Augustine was a sinner 
in the sense that all men are sinners, 
but one does not have to look far even 
among the saints to find some who have 
surpassed him in this distinction—before 
conversion at least. If humanity is to 
be confused with weakness, then too 
it is not true. All his life Augustine 
was a strong and determined character 
though in his unregenerate days he may 
have turned his strength to ill uses. If 
on the other hand, humanity merely 
means that he possessed all the motives 
and reactions of the average man in 
about the usual proportions, then we can 
know nothing about it and the phrase 
suggests that sainthood is apt to carry 
with it something of the abnormal. And 
this is not true either. In fact I think 
that one of the marked characteristics 
of the majority of saints is just their 
normality, their humanity, and the fact 
that the grace of God operated in them 
to an unusual degree has nothing to do 
with it. 

But this is an aside and for of the 
work as a whole there is little to be 
said but praise. 

Mrs. Mullany—or is it Miss ?—has an 
extraordinary way with her of making 
old scenes and episodes take on the 
character of reality. She seems to know 
just where to introduce the little touch, 
the allusion that makes one forget that 
she is talking of the fourth century and 
not the twentieth. Take the little scene 
where Pontitianus calls on Agustine and 
as they sit down to talk, notices a vol- 
ume of the Epistles of St. Paul lying on 
the billiard table. One feels at home 
there at once. He may be visiting a 
great saint and one of the greatest doc- 
tors of the Church, but there, at least, 
is a billiard table upon which it is not 
a that the saint amuses him- 

The author is very much of an artist 
too in her powers of description. There 
are many charming bits such as that of 
the view from Mount Byrsa overlooking 
the harbor of Carthage, but I think the 
most charming of all is the description 
of the country about Milan upon which 
the saint looked forth from his retreat 
at Cassiacum. 

The story of Augustine and of his 
mother St. Monica, whose prayers and 
tears had, no one may say how great, an 
influence in his conversion, is told with 
delicacy and power and those who have 
not already grown acquainted with these 
characters in the writings of the former 
may well feel that they have made new 
and very personal friends. 

AUGUSTINE OF Hippo is a mere sketch 
of some hundred and eighty odd pages 
and as such must, of course, fail of full 
adequacy but at the very least it should 
awaken a keen interest in this, one of 
the greatest men and thinkers of the 
world, on the part of its readers of 
which it deserves a multitude. 


PEREGRINUS GOES ABROAD. 

By the Rev. Michael Andrew Chap- 
man. Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., New 
York and Cincinnati. $2.00. 


The company of a scholar is always 
edifying, but when the scholar can un- 
bend so gracefully as Father Chapman 
it becomes a delight as well and learn- 
ing a sheer pleasure. PEREGRINUS Gors 
ABroaD is, when one comes down to it, 
a textbook of Liturgics, but the author, 
after the manner of the peripatetic 
school of philosophers, diversifies his 
instruction with changing scenery only 
that he is one up on the great Greeks 
in that, by dint of modern transporta- 
tion, he whisks us about over half the 
American Continent and the Continent 
of Europe into the bargain. 

At the outset we are introduced to 
the “Antiquary” and the “Liturgiolo- 
gist,” the ego and alter-ego of our 
author we may be permitted to con- 
jecture, and from the discussions of 
these two we gain a knowledge of the 
nicely balanced judgment that the priest 
must make in the matter of liturgy and 
ceremony in all their applications, be- 
tween his desire to conform to the 
ancient beauties of the old Catholic tra-_ 
dition and the necessity to conform 
with modern conditions in so far as he 
is permitted by more recent rulings. 

The very first chapter tells of the ap- 
pointment of the “Antiquary” as Pastor 
of Centerville, a parish in the American 
hinterland, with the accompanying ne- 
cessity of reorganizing everything there 
and building a new church. The ac- 
count of the building of the Church of 
St. Inveteratus may be of first value to 
the priest, but certainly the layman can 
profit greatly in the knowledge of what 
is necessary, what important and what 
merely desirable. The “Antiquary” pro- 
ceeds with his task with the “Liturgiolo- 
gist” ever at his elbow to advise, cor- 
rect and in some instances to restrain 
the the ardent enthusiasm of his friend, 
and the reader cannot but feel that he, 
too, is having a hand in the matter of 
prime interest to himself. 

When the thing is all over the two 
friends take what might be termed a 
business holiday, visiting the churches 
and cathedrals of Europe in search of 
the unquestionable models of antiquity, 
and we accompany them with delight. 

It is a rare thing indeed to find so 
much learning “put over” in a manner 
so light and entertaining, for the thing 
is quite as good a story of travel as one 
is like to find on a summer’s day. 
Father Chapman tells us in his preface 
that he personally prefers a more ser!- 
ous form of writing and, indeed, most 
of his books are in the graver strain, 
but certainly Perecrinus Gors ABROAD 
should appeal to many who fight shy 
of serious reading, and thus convey in- 
formation which all Catholics should be 
more or less familiar with. 
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The Red -7enace in China 


observer who surveys the situa- 

tion in China today that the 

supreme problem before the Na- 
tionalist Government is the suppres- 
sion of Reds and bandits. These 
enemies within China’s walls threaten 
her very existence as a nation. If a 
vigorous blow be not struck now be- 
fore it is too late, there is nothing in 
the future for China but disorder, 
disruption and chaos. Nobody is 
more keenly aware of this state of 
affairs than the President of China, 
General Chiang Kai-shek, who has, in 
fact, personally inaugurated a bandit 
suppression campaign which, if car- 
ried on with a strong and even ruth- 
less hand, will prove him to be a real 
savior of China. 

He shows from the very start his 
masterful grasp of the situation by is- 
suing the most stringent orders that 
the regular troops engaged in the 
campaign are to be paid, and paid 
well by the National Government. 
Moreover, he has made provision for 
the poor, innocent victims of Red and 
bandit outrage. Unfortunately, in the 
past, these troops sent out to suppress 
the bandits often proved a veritable 
plague to the people, who thus fell 
from the bandit frying-pan into the 
army fire. They were usually quar- 
tered on the people, and from towns 
and villages they extorted’high levies 
ostensibly for their own wages, be- 
sides requisitioning labor, transport 
animals and supplies in defiance of 
all laws of justice. But now, by 
orders of the Generalissimo, all this 
is to be changed. If these orders be 
loyally obeyed and the campaign car- 
nied on in strict accord with them, 


I is evident to the most superficial 


By Acrrep Cacney, C.P. 


there is hope that the people will be 
able to look upon their Government 
as deliverers instead of a secondary 
plague; and China will once more 
have an honorable place among the 
nations of the earth. 








The most urgent task 
before the Chinese govern- 
ment is the extermination 
of the Red-infected bandit 
armies that have grown to 
alarming proportions. From 
Hankow, where the Nation- 
alist troops are concentrat- 
ing, Fr. Alfred Cagney, C.P., 
writes of the methods used 
by the Communists. His 
article reveals a sympathetic 
understanding of the serious 
problems involved in the 
suppression of the Reds, as 
well as a confidence in the 
ultimate success of the Na- 
tionalist leaders. 




















Let no one think that the Govern- 
ment has an easy job on its hands 
when it undertakes the task of effec- 
tually suppressing Reds and bandits. 
I have it on good authority that the 
Reds have now at least fifteen armies, 
each consisting of about ten thousand 
men, and these armies are equipped 
and organized as a modern army 
should be. ‘They are well officered 
under prominent Generals ; they have 
an excellent commissariat, and a staff 
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of doctors second to none in the 
country. And, in passing, be it ob- 
served that these blood-thirsty mili- 
tarists are not primarily interested in 
looting, burning, and killing, but are 
really determined to establish every- 
where local government strictly after 
the Soviet model. 

It has often been asked how these 
Communists gain such power over 
the people. Well, they organize 
propaganda units who go into towns 
and villages and stir up the discon- 
tented peasants with vivid pictures of 
the tyranny under which they labor. 
and bright promises of wealth and 
prosperity if they will but raise 
the Red flag. This has been done 
especially in the provinces of Hunan 
and Kiangsi. Then these disgruntled 
farmers overpower the village guard 
and, with the aid of some armed 
Reds, take over the control of the 
local government. Following this, 
and under advice of the Communists, 
all debtors forcibly take back their 
property given as mortgage, and ten- 
ants not only refuse to pay rent but 
occupy houses and lands as their 
own. Furthermore, they conduct a 
ceremony for the confiscation of all 
lands belonging to the big land- 
owners, who took to their heels at 
the first alarm of a Red invasion. 
Some of these unfortunates, who do 
not escape in time, are arrested and 
eventually shot for no other reason 
except that they are owners of real 
property. 


ss ison follows a general distribu- 
tion of the land, and all papers 
containing obligations to pay rent or 
acknowledging debts are burned up. 
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Now after the lands are sliced up 
to the satisfaction of the Commun- 
ists, labor unions are formed and con- 
ferences held with the object of set- 
ting up and strengthening a Soviet 
form of government. Then schemes 
ire discussed to extend Red influ- 
ence and capture as many hamlets 
and towns as are not garrisoned by 
sufficient forces. The next step is 
to organize forces of “defense” for 
Communist Government. So 
they enlist and arm all dare-devil, or 
.dventurous, or hungry men from the 
ages of seventeen to forty. All the 
inhabitants of the place are now 
obliged to acknowledge the Red flag. 
Lest they should ever be tempted to 
lesert it, they are forced to submit 
to branding on the hand to show that 
they are members of the Communist 
panty. If, afterwards, such a town 
is recaptured by the regular troops 
many of these poor, innocent people 
ire summarily executed on no other 
evidence than the Red mark on their 
hands. Thus they are between the 
levil and the deep sea. 

Meanwhile, aid is coming from 
Soviet Russia, and re-inforcements 
from bands of brigands and minor 
nilitarists whose common object is 
ot and the confiscation of property. 


this 


Such is the power which Chiang Kai- 
shek has set himself to crush. I re- 
peat, it is no easy matter. Even 
though the Reds may be driven from 
towns and villages they can take to 
the mountains and carry on a guerilla 
warfare, than which there is nothing 
more wearing or trying to the regular 
soldier. Success in this enterprise 
will surely require the highest morale 
and strictest discipline among Chi- 
ang’s forces. On the other hand, a 
certain measure of ruthlessness will 
be required. In the past the Govern- 
ment has been too easy in condoning 
bandit units and their leaders and 
absorbing them into their own mili- 
tary body, simply because, when these 
rascals saw the game was going 
against them, to save their necks they 
offered their services as soldiers to 
the Government. But the Red or the 
bandit is not a leopard that changes 
his spots. Oftentimes the regular 
army has been honeycombed by bands 
of savage and conscienceless crimi- 
nals who prove mutinous and un- 
manageable whenever there is a show 
of weakness among their leaders, and 
whose military uniform is only a 
cloak for their robber instincts. No, 
not absorption into the army, but 
complete extermination is the only 


effective method of dealing with these 
savages. Mete out to them the same 
measure of “justice” which they 
adopted towards the innocent inhabi- 
tants of towns and villages and coun- 
tryside. 

First in importance will be the 
Government’s job of getting after the 
ringleaders and organizers of Com- 
munist bands for until these are 
rounded up and brought to justice, no 
campaign for bandit or Red suppres- 
sion can be called a success. Lest 
the sentiments I am expressing be 
considered harsh or unchristian, let 
me assure my readers that no Chris- 
tian missionary worthy of the name 
would refuse, even at the risk of his 
life, to administer the last Sacraments 
to the criminal—be he Red or bandit 
—on whose neck the huge knife of 
the executioner is about to descend. 

So, Mr. President Chiang Kai- 
shek, we wish you success in your 
arduous and patriotic undertaking. 
In the past you have shown yourself 
a military leader of the highest rank. 
If now you and your brother officers 
push with sincerity and vigor this 
campaign to crush the Soviet and 
the brigand, you will prove your- 
selves to be indeed deliverers of your 
country. 


From Chenki They Went to Death 


TOWN crowded close to the 
A river’s edge; a town of bus- 
tling boatmen, loading their 
barges with coal and lime; 


Father William Westhoven, the present 
Pastor of Chenki and Superior of the 
Passionist Missionaries in China. 


By THEopHANE Macuire, C.P. 


one of sharp, eager tradesmen—such 
is Chenki. Yet, in the minds of the 
Passionists, the outstanding memory 
that the name of Chenki evokes is not 
one of thronging streets and keen 
merchants, but one of a group of 
young missionaries gathered there 
one April evening in 1929. 

The annual retreat at Shenchow 
over, several of the Passionist mis- 


Father Walter, Father Godfrey 
turned to him and advised him to 
retire for the night. Then, as the 
party broke up for the evening, he 


sionaries had arrived in Chenki on } 


their way to their respective missions. 
It was a happy little assembly. Many 
duties, and the danger of travelling 
prevent the missionaries in Hunan 
from meeting frequently. It was one 
of those rare occasions when circum- 
stances made it possible for these 
Fathers to enjoy each other’s com- 
pany. Although three of the Fathers 
were to make an early start the next 
morning, they sat until late singing, 
chatting, planning for the future. 
Mindful of the hard day’s journey 
ahead, and realizing the double hard- 
ship it would be to the newly arrived 


Father Arthur Benson, former Pastor at 
Chenki and at present residing in 
Hankow as Mission Procurator.. 
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Altars in th 


ission. It was at these Altars that the three Missionaries, Fathers 





alter Coveyou, Godfrey Holbein 


and Clement Seybold, said their last Masses on April 22, 1929, two days before they were brutally murdered by bandits. 


himself silently went to chapel where 
he said the stations. 

Before dawn Fathers Clement Sey- 
bold, C.P., Godfrey Holbein, C.P., 
and Walter Coveyou, C.P., arose and 
celebrated Mass. Saddle girths were 
tightened. The coolies lifted the 
creaking bamboo poles to their shoul- 
ders, skillfully balancing their heavy 
load. A cheering word of God-speed 
followed the three missionaries as the 
gates of the mission swung open, and 
the Fathers rode out on the, flag- 
stoned streets of the silent, sleeping 
city. 


B* nightfall they had reached Hwa 
Chiao. Here they rested. An- 
other day passed, In Yuanchow prep- 
arations had been made to receive 
the three Fathers, but they did not 
appear. Meanwhile, the Fathers at 
Chenki were anxiously awaiting a 
telegram from the travellers announc- 
ing their arrival at Yuanchow, when 
a coolie, wild-eyed and exhausted, 
stumbled into the mission. The three 
Fathers had been captured, and 
killed! The missionaries at Chenki 
were stunned. Immediately they got 
in touch with the town officials. 
Without delay Father Anthony Ma- 
loney, C.P., and Father Miles Mc- 
Carthy, C.P., obtained a military es- 
cort and took up the trail of the three 
Fathers. Five miles beyond Hwa 


Chiao, in a place exceptionally well 
concealed, they found the bodies. By 
sunset three coffins lay before the 
altar in the Chenki chapel where, but 
a few days before, these youthful 
Apostles had offered their last 
Masses. Heartsick after such a gruel- 
ling day, the two Fathers had yet 
another shock in store. At Chenki 
a telegram from a distant mission 
awaited them. It read: “Father Con- 
stantine Leech died today at Yung- 
shun.” Four young priests taken 
with a suddenness that was scarcely 
believable! Four American Passion- 
ists laid on the altar of sacrifice for 
Christ’s missions in Hunan, China! 

Chenki, from which the world first 
learned of this triple tragedy, was the 
scene of some of the earliest labors 
of the Spanish Augustinian Fathers 
who entered Hunan. They believed 
that Chenki, situated at the juncture 
of the Mayang and the Yuan rivers, 
would become a spiritual as well as a 
commercial center, and so they made 
plans for its development. Among 
the first missionaries to labor there 
was Father Vincent Martinez, O.S.A. 
He took care of Chenki when the ter- 
ritory was very large, since many of 
the towns that are now distinct mis- 
sions were then included in his charge. 
With him, for a time, was Father 
Paul Anthony Cheng, the first and 
only native priest in what is now 


known as the Prefecture of Shen- 
chow. Father Cheng was born not 
far from Chenki. In his day there 
was not a seminary in all of Hunan. 
He was sent to the neighboring prov- 
ince of Szechman to pursue his 
studies for the priesthood. 


| pomenge- RAPHAEL Vance, C.P., 
was the first Passionist to be 
assigned to Chenki. 
ing the famine of 1922. The heat 


He arrived dur- 


was intense. Living quarters were 
crowded, and a chapel and school 
badly needed. But these had to wait. 
Father Raphael and Father Vincent 
found their waking hours all to short 
for the strenuous and heroic effort 
needed for the relief of the starving 
famine victims. Many Chinese, fac- 
ing certain death themselves, saved 
their children by leaving them at the 
mission gate. In two months eighty 
babies had been abandoned by their 
starving parents. Fifty of these waifs 
died shortly after they were received 
at the mission. Later Father Raphael 
wrote that the number of babies had 
passed the two hundred mark. The 
fact that one-third of this number 
was boys, reveals the utter extremes 
to which the famine had reduced 
the people. Boys are the desired and 
prized babies of every Chinese family. 
Terror was added to misery when an 
epidemic of cholera took swift and 
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The Chenki Mission, hedged in by a number of Chinese houses. 
At the right is a Confucian Temple. 


appalling toll among those who had 
escaped the famine. 

In January, 1923, Father Raphael 
was transferred to Yungshun, and 
Father Paul. Ubinger, C.P., assumed 
charge at Chenki. The mission 
buildings at Chenki were brought to 
their present condition and extent 
by Father Paul and the missionaries 
who, in turn, followed him. Father 
\rthur Benson, C.P., resided at 
Chenki for almost two years, with 
Fathers Jeremiah McNamara, C.P., 
and Cyprian Frank, C.P., as assist- 
ants before he was appointed Pro- 
curator at Hankow. The priest’s 
house is now a two-story structure, 
on Chinese lines, The Church is part 
of the original buildings that were 
purchased with the property. It was 
built as a residence long years ago, 
later became a pawn shop, was se- 
cured by the Augustinian Fathers, 
and is now the chapel. Repairs and 
improvements have put it in excellent 

mdition. It will comfortably seat 
over a hundred people. Adjoining 
the Church is the boys’ school, erected 
by Father Arthur. Beyond this is 
the girls’ school, built by Father Paul. 
[he mission compound covers nearly 
three acres of ground. It is a short 
distance from the main street, and 

situated on what is known as 
Pawn Shop Alley. 


| BD aeseipe these years the mission- 
ary personnel was considerably 
increased by the arrival in Hunan of 
several bands of American Passion- 


ists. This made it possible for sev- 
eral towns that had been stations of 
Chenki to enjoy the presence of a 
resident priest. In 1927 the army 
from the south, under Red influence, 
reached Hunan. Chenki shared the 
common fate of all cities seized by 
these revolutionary troops.’ The 
Fathers were compelled to leave the 
district. Two months later, when 
Father Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., and 
Father Cyprian returned, they dis- 
covered that the mission had been 
used as a barracks. Happily, little 
damage had been done. They had 
planned to meet Father Paul in 
Chenki. But the convoy of boats on 
which he was travelling was raked 
by machine-gun fire from Hunanese 
troops on the Yuan river above 
Chenki. Father Paul was delayed 
for some time in caring for the 
wounded soldiers, and in visiting the 
mission station in that vicinity. 

In the Fall of the same year, 1927, 
Father William Westhoven, C.P., be- 
came pastor of Chenki. Six months 
later he was sent to found a new 
mission at Fenghwang, and Father 
Anthony Maloney, C.P., was given 
charge of Chenki. After a thorough 
acquaintance with his district, Father 
Anthony wrote in March, 1929: “As 








We do not wish to be importunate, but 
may we again ask our Readers to be 


mindful of our Missionaries in their 


prayers and charity. 





for the future, though I would not 
say it is of the brightest, it is a hope- 
ful prospect. The people are friendly 
and the government is not exactly 
hostile. The grace of God and plenty 
of hard work ought to bring gratify- 
ing results in the next few years. 
The present is a time of laying foun- 
dations, and we must be content with 
little apparent result, in the hope that 
we are establishing a solid nucleus of 
Christianity to be developed into full 
bloom by our successes. Considering 
the really short time since the intro- 
duction of Christianity into north- 
western Hunan, we have much for 
which to be grateful.” 


NE month later, before this letter 

had reached the United States, 
came the tragedy. Thus, though none 
of the three Fathers killed had la- 
bored in that mission, the name of 
Chenki has become linked with the 
greatest loss the Passionists suffered 
in Hunan. 

After the burial of the four 
Fathers in Shenchow, Father Anth- 
ony returned to his mission at Chenki. 
From: him and from others came 
messages expressing not only their 
keen sense of loss, but also their con- 
fidence that the sacrifice of the lives 
of their fellow missionaries would 
soon bring a blessing on the Prefec- 
ture. Reports now reaching us tell 
of a blessed, welcome peace enjoyed 
in all parts of the Passionist mission 
field in northwestern Hunan. Two 
different sections, Shenchow and 
Supu, were threatened, but the Reds 
were beaten off. This blessing of 
peace is the more remarkable since 
the adjoining province of Kiangsi, 
and eastern and southern Hunan 
itself suffered so severely from the 
activities of these communistic bands. 

Chenki, the mission from which 
the three Fathers set out on their last 
journey, has not been without its spe- 
cial blessing. Two of its former sta- 
tions are now distinct missions, with 
a priest resident in each. Father 
William Westhoven, C.P., once again 
missionary in Chenki, is able now to 
concentrate his efforts on the town 
and his vicinity. Recently he wrote: 
“We have had the happiness of re- 
ceiving a few influential men into the 
Church here. I am convinced that 
the three Fathers who gave their 
lives out on the hill near Hwa Chiao 
are interceding in Heaven above, 
and guiding us here below. Continue 
to pray for us that we may go for- 
ward, making fruitful their crimson 
sacrifice,” 
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Christmas Peace at Yuanchow 


By Epwarp McCartnhy, C.P. 


a EACE!” is the everyday Chi- 
P=: “How do you do?” It 
is the salutation that greets 
one along the dusty country 
road, on the narrow, winding streets, 
in the busy market place, and in the 
humble dwelling. To wish a native 
peace, is to wish him a little bit of 
heaven on earth, for, of later years, 
poor tortured China has not known 
peace. Civil wars, bandits, commun- 
ists, are a nightmare to the unfortu- 
nate, simple Chinese who by nature 
are peaceful and courteous. Any 
moment the boy who is needed at 
home to till the fields may be forced 
to don a uniform and shoulder a 
gun. Who knows whether tonight 
the outlaws in the hills will swoop 
down on the slumbering inhabitants, 
to plunder, burn and kill? Peace, 
then, is the heartiest greeting that 
these quiet folk in this land of strife, 
disorder and unrest can offer to their 
spiritual father. This greeting has 
been ringing in my ears for the past 
few days. I have heard it a thou- 
sand times; it is.on the lips of every 
Catholic, for we have been celebrat- 
ing the feast of Christmas, the feast 
of the Prince of Peace. We have 
been listening to the joyous voices of 
little children singing the angels’ 
message: “Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth Peace to men of 
good will.” 

To the Chinese Catholic there is 
no feast more fascinating and en- 
chanting than Christmas. This, the 
most beautiful scene recounted in the 
gospel, could have a similar setting in 
their own country. They all know 
the sacred story by heart, and love 
to repeat it: the holy two travelling 
over the mountains to Bethlehem, ar- 
riving at the little village at nightfall, 
going from inn to inn, knocking at 
the door, refused because there was 
no room; a Baby boy born in a way- 
side cave, and shivering under a 
handful of straw. The natural beau- 
ties of a night in Palestine were not 
beautiful enough, nor was anything 
this world could contribute worthy 
enough, to afford a setting for this 
event. So, God brings ornaments 
from afar off, and lends decorations 
from heaven to celebrate the birth 
of the holy Child. A new star shines 
in the sky; great kings from distant 
lands mount their camels and bring 


treasures; a choir of angels sing 
hymns, 


Aviation, electricity, radio, are 
words not in the vocabulary of a na- 
tive in the interior of China; but, 
mountains, arriving at a village at 
nightfall, an inn, a wayside stable, a 
baby boy, gifts, lights and decoration 
—these are the topics of their every- 
day conversation. It is not an un- 
common sight to come across two 
lonely travelers wending their weary 
way up the slopes of a mountain. 
Often the villages are a day’s jour- 
ney apart, and the sojourners arrive 
just as it is getting dark—especially 
in winter when the days are shorter. 
Should the wayfarers weaken, rest 
too frequently by the wayside, or be 
delayed by a downpour of rain on the 
slippery road, they may find the doors 
of the inn barred when they finally 
reach it. Where can they go to buy 
vegetables or relax their fatigued 


bodies? In such circumstances the 
little shed in back of the inn, a rest- 
ing place for the mules, or a little 
cave in the hills would be taken ad- 
vantage of by the weary travellers. 
Here at least they would find some 
protection from the elements, and 
straw upon which to rest. It was in 
such a wayside stable that the holy 
Babe was born. 


t ers birth of a Chinese baby girl 
causes little rejoicing; often re- 
gret. Last night a pagan baby girl was 
born here in Yuanchow. The en- 
raged father seized the little one and 
started for the river. With a scream, 
vibrant with terror, the mother at- 
tracted the attention of neighbors. 
The father returned with the baby 
and handed her over to the mother, 
only on condition that the child would 
be put out of the house the next day. 
As the mission gates swung open 
this morning there was in evidence a 
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Father Anthony Maloney and his Catechist in the narrow street 
that runs alongside of the Chenki Mission, 
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1B escent their nine years in Hunan, China, the Passionist 
Fathers have lost five of their missionaries. 

of April brings the anniversaries of all five. On April 12, 1925, 
Father Edmund Campbell, C.P., Procurator of the Missions, 
died suddenly in Hankow. On April 24, 1929, Fathers Walter 
Coveyou, C.P., Clement Seybold, C.P., and Godfrey Holbein, 
C.P., were cruelly slain by bandits in the mountains near Chenki. 


The month 


Two days later, on April 26, 1929, Father Constantine Leech, 
C.P., who had travelled three days in a dying condition from his 
isolated mission station at Lungshan, reached his nearest com- 
panions at Yungshun and died of typhoid. 


The loss of these young, zealous missionaries is still keenly 
felt. Their memory lives in the work which they so laboriously 
and patiently carried on and for which they gave their lives. 
Surely, their noble example and unstinted sacrifice will inspire 
others with the desire to share in the privilege of helping the 


cause of Christ in China. May they rest in peace! 


Or, rather 


we should say, may they pray for us! 


basket containing a little straw, and 
a sweet baby wrapped in swaddling 
clothes. A note gave the sad story, 
begging the “merciful priest” to save 
the child from a watery grave. But 
the case would have been far different 
were the tiny one a boy, instead of a 
girl, There would indeed have been 
an unusually joyous stir in the home. 
The house would have been deco- 
rated and a banquet spread. Friends 
would have brought gifts and taken 
part in the celebration. 

Considering the Chinese environ- 
ment, how easy it is for them to 
visualize that scene at Bethlehem. 
How they look forward year after 
year, and prepare for the commemo- 
ration of the birth of the Divine 
Babe! It was so this year at the 
Yuanchow Mission. All did their 
part in making it the happiest day of 
the year. The little girls had great 
sport in fashioning paper flowers for 
the adornment of the altar and 
church. Boys, twelve and thirteen 
years old, hiked five miles into the 
woods and came back dragging cedar 
trees after them, or with bunches of 
branches and green in their arms. 
Che old folks, though poor, gave a 
little mite to pay for other decora- 
tions, firecrackers and presents for 
the priests. The crib was a miniature 


wayside stable. Trees, wreaths, 
streamers fresh from the forests, 
artificial poinsettias, swinging Chi- 
nese lanterns—all carefully arranged 
by the Sisters of St. Joseph—gave a 
festive appearance and Christmas 
color to the church and sanctuary. 
But this was not enough for the 
Christians. Their hearts were filled 
with a holy joy and they wanted to 
tell Yuanchow that they were cele- 
brating their biggest festival, so they 
erected gaily trimmed arches and 
hung colored lanterns out on the 
street at the entrance to the mission, 
and in front of the church and 
priest’s house. 


O* the vigil of Christmas the 
Christians began to arrive in lit- 
tle groups, some having tramped over 
mountainous roads for twenty miles. 


After confessions they gathered 
around the yuletide log, and the night 
air was filled with their merry laugh- 
ter, as they chatted, sang songs and 
told stories until the midnight Mass. 
Or course, Mrs. Liu, the owner of 
a Chinese inn had many experi- 
ences to relate. Since Kienyang, the 
nearest town to Yuanchow is just 
a day’s journey and travellers often 
reach her inn late at night, she could 
easily realize the discomfort of Mary 


and Joseph when they arrived at 
dark at Bethlehem and found all the 
inns occupied. The fact that Our 
Lord was born in Asia and that 
China is also in Asia seemed to please 
them. They talked of being delayed 
in the mountains, as you would refer 
to being caught in a traffic jam on 
the boulevard; of the inn, as you 
would discuss the conveniences of a 
skyscraper hotel; of the wayside sta- 
ble, as you would comment on the 
new garage. 

As the bell announced the mid- 
night Mass, there was much friend- 
liness and well wishing as they hur- 
ried to the church. The church was 
cold, and the fragrant cedar trees 
and wild foliage sent forth odor of 
the woods. The sanctuary lamp be- 
came the light that led the first ador- 
ers; the altar became Bethlehem. 
Long after Mass was over they lin- 
gered on chanting their prayers. 

No Chinese celebration is complete 
without fireworks, so the stillness of 
the early morn was again broken, 
when a volley of firecrackers, that 
sounded. like the guns of a battle, 
went off. It was a treat to the eyes, 
but hard on the ears, this firecracker 
display at such an hour. Satisfied, the 
Christians went back to their wood 
fire to continue their merriment, won- 
dering whether the shepherds or wise 
men brought firecrackers with them 
on that first Christmas at Bethlehem. 
Later in the morning, the Church was 
again crowded, a high Mass was 
sung, extra prayers were chanted, 
and fireworks shot off. The festivi- 
ties reached their climax when the 
old folks, smiling and bowing, came 
to wish the priests their heartiest 
greeting—‘‘Peace!” They brought 
with them eggs, chickens, peanuts, 
sugar, oranges and other Chinese de- 
licacies; simple gifts, ‘tis true, but 
choice Chinese viands found in very 
few of their homes even on Christ- 
mas day. The little ones, pushing 
and bumping one another to be the 
first in line, were impatiently waiting 
for the adults to make way for them. 
Christmas the world over is the chil- 
dren’s feast. How their merry black 
eyes sparkled with delight as they 
were given a little remembrance of 
the day! It took little to please them 
and send them away to their break- 
fast, joyful and gleeful on the great- 
est holiday of the year. 

It is refreshing to learn that the 
Nationalist Government of China has 
launched a campaign for the suppres- 
sion of bandits and Communists. 





Gemma’s League of Prayer 


GC LEAGUE is an association 
of those who carry on a syste- 
matic campaign of united prayer. 


Tue Oxsject: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed 
blessings for ourselves. In a very par- 
ticular way to pray for the conversion 
of the millions of pagan souls in the 
Passionist Missions in Hunan, China, 
and to obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted missionary 
priests and Sisters in their difficult 
mission field. 


THE MEtHops: No set form of pray- 
ers is prescribed. The kind of prayers 
said and the number of them is left 
to the inclination and zeal of every 
individual member. In saying these 
prayers, however, one should have the 
general intention, at least of offering 
them for the spread of Christ’s King- 
dom in China. 


MEMBERSHIP: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women 
and children not only may join Gem- 
ma’s League but are urged to do so. 
We are glad to announce that in our 
membership we have many priests, both 
secular and regular, as well as many 
members of various Religious Orders. 

“The Spiritual Treasury,” printed every 
month on this page, shows interest taken 
by our members in this campaign of 


GEMMA GALGANI 





SPIRITUAL 
MONTH OF 


Masses Said 
Masses Heard 
Holy Communions 


TREASURY FOR THE 


FEBRUARY 


Visits to Blessed Sacrament 


Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 


missions, nevertheless members of the 
League are never asked for financial 
aid. There are not even any dues re- 
quired of members, though a small 
offering to pay the expense of printing 
the monthly leaflet might be reason- 
ably expected. 


Tue Rewarp: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We 
feel that the members of Gemma’s 
League are satisfied with the knowl- 
edge that Almighty God knows their 
love for Him and knows also how to 
reward them for the practical display 
of their love! However, our members 
cannot be unaware that their very zeal 
must bring God’s special blessings on 
themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the re- 
ward of an apostle for their spiritual 
works of mercy. 


Tue Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was 
characterized by a singular devotion to 
the Sacred Passion of Our Blessed 
Lord. Denied the privilege of enter- 
ing the Religious Life, she sanctified 
herself in the world, in the midst of 
ordinary household duties, and by her 
prayers and sufferings did much for 
the salvation of souls. Her “cause” 


united prayer. Beads of the Five Wounds 


Offerings of Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 

Rosaries 

teads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 

Hours of Study, Reading 
Hours of Labor 
Acts of Kindness, 
Acts of Zeal 
Prayers, Devotions 
Hours of Silence 
Various Works 
Holy Hours 


has been introduced and we hope soon 


OsLiGATIons: It should never be for- to call her Blessed Gemma. 


gotten that Gemma’s League is a 
strictly spiritual society. While, of 
course, a great deal of money is needed 
for the support of our Passionist mis- 
sions in China, and while many mem- 
bers of the League are generous in 
their regular money contributions to the 


HeaApQuARTERS: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed 
to the Reverend Director, Gemma’s 
League, care THe Sicn, Union City, 
New Jersey. 


Charity 








INDLY remember in 

your prayers and good 
works the following re- 
cently deceased relatives 
and friends of our sub- 
scribers: 


SISTER M. GERMAINE 
MOESLEIN 

SISTER M. OF ST. REGINA 

SISTER M. MARION 

SISTER M. DOMINICA 

SISTER M. CLEMENTINE 


PUETZ 
SISTER M. ALICIA 
MONAHAN 
SISTER ST. EPHREM 
BURLETT 
JOHN POHLMAN 
PATRICK H. SMITH 
MARY CAREY 


REGINA DONAHUE 
AUGUSTUS — = 


JOHN F, HARRINGTON 
GEONGE A’ FES FERGUSO 

N 
ADAM J. L 


EDWARD J. GAFF 
PATRICK MURRAY 
MICHAEL HOUSTON 
FRANK ELLIS 
ELLEN MURRAY 
PATRICK H. SMITH 
MICHAEL MURRAY 
BRIDGET McKENNA 
JOSEPH MURRAY 
ELLEN HENNESSEY 


THOMAS BYRNES, A 
MICHAEL J. MALONEY 
ELLEN STOREN 

MRS. C. BRUECKEN 
MARY McHUGH 
ae a DONLAN 
MARY A. CARBERRY 
d HARRY FLANNERY 
WALTER KOEHLER 


MARY LEONAR 


“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


RICHARD THOMAS MAY 


JAMES TAYLOR 
WILLIAM F. MATTIMORE 
CHARLES A. MATTIMORE 
F. D. KOEHLER 


W. J. HEALEY 
GEORGE H. BAXTER 
JOSEPH P. DIEHM 
JAMES CURLEY, Jr. 
HAROLD K. SHEEHAN 
ANDREW BARILOTTI 
KATHARINE B. EICHHORN 
MICHAEL F. GILLESPIE 
JAMES P. COFFEY, Sr. 
SARAH HOEY SULLIVAN 
MARY J. MULLEN 
PATRICK FRANCIS KELLY 
ARLENE BRULEY KEEFE 
JAMES L. W. REYNOLDS 
DUGAY 
ELIZABETH H. LYLE 
EDWARD J. MURPHY 
MARY Mci.OUGHLIN 
JAMES McMAHON 
LAWRENCE MURTHA 
MADELINE SHEA 
CHARLES F. GOODALE 
M. F. TUSON 
RRIDGET NEVINS 
GEORGE J. ROEMEL 
LAURA M. McGRATH. STEIN 
ELLEN WASS 


(Eci. 7, 39.) 


HELEN T. FLYNN 
JOHN R. TEN VOORDE 
ANNA DRISCOLL 
WILLIAM H. MURRAY 
ELIZABETH MULLINS 
MICHAEL MULLINS 
PATRICK CUNNEEN 
ANNA TALLANT 
MARY HOLBEIN 
SUSAN McGARVEY 
HUGO MAGUIRE 
FELICIA VENTI 
MARGARET ROGERS 

. JAFF 

ELLEHER 

POORMAN 


ANNA JENN GS 
ANNIE RHUMBLY LANDERS 


LYNCH 
PATRICK MURRAY, Jr. 


AY their souls and 

the souls of all the 
faithful departed through 
the mercy of God, rest in 
peace. 


Amen. 
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WHO WILL DIE TONIGHT? 


HOUSANDS! Who they shall be, no one knows. I, myself, may be among them. 
From my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no matter when or where, 
I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. 

Before I die I must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief 


importance and must come first. I have today in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be 
too late. 


Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my 


will? What do I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to 
leave, I should give some of it to God's service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Soci- 
ety existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
($ ) for the purpose of the Society, as speci- 
fied in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the 
Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, taking his receipt therefor 
within months after my demise. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this 
Signed 
Witness 
Witness 
Witness 











As Painless Giving A 


GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. They are con- 
A venient receptacles for your loose change. What you put into them you will prob- 

ably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. If you do miss it, so much the 
better for the cause for which you make the sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double 
value; it has a certain buying power and it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want 
—the Box or the Bank? You can have both, if you wish. 


ADDRESS: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 


Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 
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For Ghrist’s Gause: “Ghree Suggestions : 


EADERS of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 

1 cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 
missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 

are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and 

comforts they would not abandon the luxuries of America 
for the hardships of China. They require a great deal of 
money for the building and maintenance of chapels, 
schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes for the aged and 
crippled. They are dependent for this money upon the 
generosity of their American friends and benefactors. 
They do not look for large donations, but are counting 
on the consistent giving of sinall amounts. Please remem- 
ber that they are grateful for pennies as well as dollars. 


OT ONLY do we need money for our missionaries already in the 

2 field; we also need funds for the education and support of 
young men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing 

our Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some 

of these aspirants pay full tuition, others pay part, but 
others are too poor to pay anything. No worthy aspirant, 
however, will be rejected simply because of his poverty. 
About $300. per year is required for the support of an 
aspirant. ‘To provide means for poor students we are 
appealing for student burses. A burse is $5,000., the 
interest on which will support and educate a poor student 
in perpetuity. Can a better cause than that of bringing 
worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ appeal 
to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? 
If you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, how- 
ever small, will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


T HAS been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 
3 1 Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 
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should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 

Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no com 
pliment whatever. He owns us and everything we have. 
May we suggest this special provision to be embodied in 
your last Will: 

I hereby give and bequeath to Passtonist Missions, 
Inc., a corporation organized and existing under the State 
of New Jersey, thesumof .. ... ... er 
($ ) Dollars, and I further direct that any and all 
taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid 
out of the residue of my estate. 

The above clause incorporated in your last Will and 
Testament will enable the Passionist Missions properly and 
legally to receive whatever remembrance you care to make. 
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Your Cooperation Solicited! Address: 
Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, N. J. 
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Where Put Your Money? 


Get a Life Income 
Help Christ’s Cause 


You can’t take it with you! 


Will you hoard or spend it! 
Give it away or make a Will! 


Why not buy Life Annuities? 


What is an Annuity Bond? 
An Annuity Bond is a contract between Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and the holder of the 
Bond, who is called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist in? 
The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and Passionist Mis- 
sions, Inc., binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long as the 
Annuitant lives. 


What is the amount paid to the Annuitant? 
The sum ranges from six to nine per cent 
interest on the amount of the gift given. 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 
Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s 
money is received. First payment is made six 
months later and thereafter payments are 
made semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
By no means. Payments are made regularly 
and promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 
Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are re- 
ceived in payment for Annuity Bonds, but not 
real estate or mortgages. - 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, 
N. J., the sum you wish to give, also send full 
name, with date and year of birth. 


09” 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 
Jt is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary 
Society incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey. 


What are its purposes? 
Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of 
Annuitants, are the education of young men 
for the priesthood, and the spread of the Faith 
through home and foreign. missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. Permanence: An Annuity Bond never re- 
quires reinvestment. 


2. Abundant Yield: The rate of interest is the 
highest consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by 
the moral as well as financial backing of the 
Passionist Order. 


4. Freedom from Worry: Annuitants are re- 
heved from the care of property in their old 
age, are saved from the temptation to invest 
their savings unwisely; and have the ease of 
mind obtained by the banishment of anxiety. 


5 Economy: There are no commissions, 
lawyers’ fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. Steady Income: The income from Annu- 
tty Bonds does aot decline 


7. Contribution to the Cause of Christ: An 
Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an active 


sharer in the missionary work of the Pas-. 


sionist Fathers in building up the Kingdom 
of Christ at home and abroad, and a perpetual 
benefactor of the Passionist Order, partici- 
pating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For further information write to 
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PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
Care of THE SIGN, 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
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